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NOTES OF THE DAY. 


—oo— 
THE meetings of the National Education Association on 


Monday and Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. Lyupu 
STANLEY, were of special interest, as indications of the fact 


that the grave crisis in education towards which we seem | 


to be rapidly drifting will find the friends of a truly national 
system fully on the alert. Sir Henry Roscoe’s speech in 
particular was one of great value, showing what are the ob- 
stacles in the way of the establishment of free schools, so 
long as the Education Department pursues its present policy. 
The BisHop oF SA.ispury’s extraordinary indiscretion was 
of course unsparingly condemned, and the Technical Instruc- 
tion Bill was once more criticised with just and reasonable 
severity by the most powerful supporter of the principle of 
Technical Education in this country. 





A VERY grave question, which at this moment is causing 
the English Foreign Office far more anxiety than many other 
questions which are more prominently before the public, was 
raised in the French Chamber on Monday. This was the 
vexed subject of the French rights in the Newfoundland 
fisheries. Under the Treaty of Utrecht the French have a 
right to fish along the coast of Newfoundland, and to land 
and build huts for the purpose of drying the fish they catch. 
This right they exercise greatly to the disadvantage of the 
native fishermen ; but they stand upon their rights under the 
old treaty, and it is difficult to see how they can be ousted. 
The point at present in dispute is whether liberty to take 
“fish ” includes liberty to take lobsters. The people of New- 
foundland complain not unnaturally of the loss they have to 
suffer owing to the provisions of a treaty nearly two hundred 
years old, and matters have now reached so critical a stage 
that we may at any moment have to choose between the loss 
of Newfoundland as a portion of the British Empire, and the 
tearing up of a treaty to which France insists upon holding us. 
The-question is one which calls for the exercise of the best 
statesmanship, both in England and in France. It is just one 
of those little quarrels which are apt to breed great wars. 





Tue language of the Australian press on the Victorian 
Divorce Bill deserves close attention. A measure widely 
extending the latitude of divorce was carried in New South 
Wales, but vetoed by the Home Government. A similar Bill 
was afterwards carried in Victoria, by a majority of three to 
one in the Assembly and five to one in the Council. ‘The 
same proposal is likely to be carried in South Australia. Will 
Lorp KnursrorD again advise the Queen to disallow ? 
The organ of what is called the National movement in 
New South Wales hopes that he will, because this would 
bring Victoria “ into line with the Australian colonies that are 
animated by a feeling of national independence.” A leading 
journal in South Australia, writing on the other tack, warns 
us of the same result of “flouting Australian legislation.” 
This journal adds something upon the federation of the 
Australian provinces among themselves, which is import- 


ant :— Federation is to be desired for many reasons. But | 





no one can fail to see that the establishment of an Australian 
Republic must be easier after it than before it.” 





THE excitement in Portugal caused by the despatch of 
Lorp Sa.ispury’s u/timatum has not yet subsided, and early 
in the week it seemed likely to assume a serious character. 
The boycotting of English merchandise seems to be the 
favourite form which the patriotic fever now takes. In itself 
this is not a very formidable measure; nor is this country likely 
to be greatly moved by the fact that certain Portuguese officers 
holding English decorations have made haste to return them 
to the representatives of the Queen. But it is manifest that 
Lorp SaLispury’s action has stung the people of Portugal 
severely, and it is therefore all the more to be regretted that 
certain of our own newspapers have not thought it unbecom- 
ing or undignified to engage in an angry war of recrimination 
with their contemporaries at Lisbon. A great Power which, 
in order to guard its own rights, has been compelled to wound 
the amour propre of a weak one, ought at least to be above 
the littleness of resenting the natural irritation of the latter. 





AFFAIRS are rapidly becoming worse in Crete. A few 
days ago all the Christian judges of the Court of Appeal sent 
in their resignations as' a protest against the recent Imperial 
Firman. It would seem that we shall not have long to wait 
before another phase of the eternal Eastern Question absorbs 
the attention of Europe. 





Ira.y has been plunged into mourning during the past week 
bythe death of AMADEO, DuKE oF Aosta, and ex-King of Spain. 
Our distinguished correspondent S1iGNor BonGuHi explains 
elsewhere the peculiar warmth of the personal relations of 
the Italian Royal Family and the Italian people ; and it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the unexpected death of 
the King’s brother has been regarded as a domestic affliction 
by the great majority of the people. The DuKE or Aosta 
will only live in history through his brief and _ill-starred 
tenure of sovereignty in Spain; but he was personally an 
amiable man, who, by his character and gifts, did not a little 
to add to the stability of the House of Savoy. 





Tue German Government have been defeated on one of 
the clauses of their Anti-Socialist Bill, and Prince BisMARCK 
has arrived in Berlin for the purpose of making a speech to- 
day in support of the measure, and compelling the unwilling 
Reichstag to accept it. 





Lorp HERSCHELL made a timely speech at Bedford on 
Tuesday, the most important portion of which was his decla- 
ration on the subject of a Second Chamber. A Second Chamber 
like the present, “pliant to the will of one political party, 
and that would at its bidding pass, without a word of com- 
ment, measures which, if introduced by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, it would either reject or hopelessly cripple,” he was 
satisfied could not continue to exist ; but, so far from being 
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satisfied that a Second Chamber was unnecessary, he felt that 
it was now more necessary than ever. If such a Chamber were 
to remain part of the British Constitution, however, it must 
be reformed, so that it would be impossible for it ultimately 
to resist the will of the people. It is indeed curious to 
observe with what sublime indifference to the future the 
‘Tories of to-day are brandishing the House of Lords in the 
face of their opponents. No more fatal confession of weak- 


ness could well be made than that which is so often heard on | 





Unionist platforms in the shape of a boast that even: if the | 
country should declare in favour of Home Rule at the next | 


General Election, the House of Lords would throw out any 
Home Rule Bill which might pass the House of Commons. 
There are few peers who do not feel the force of Lorp 
HERSCHELL’s contention, and fewer still who would deliber- 
ately destroy the Chamber to which they belong by bringing 
it into direct collision with the nation on a great political 
question. 


WEDNESDAY was, for the time of year, an unusually 
important day in the world of politics. Mr. GLADSTONE 
addressed a great meeting at Chester, and made a speech the 
vigour and force of which cannot be denied by his opponents. 
He dealt with all the current topics of interest, from the 
Portuguese Question to the vacancy in the Partick division 
of Glasgow; but in the end brought his audience to the 
one great question upon which the country must deliver 
itself before it deals with any other—that of Home Rule 
for Ireland. Some of his illustrations of the present con- 


a point at which the Scottish Liberal Unionists are hardly 
likely to find themselves in agreement with Sir RIcHARD 
WEBSTER. 


THE London County Council, which continues bravely to 
attack the great work it has undertaken, regardless of the 
many difficulties it has to face, and the chilly hostility with 
which its operations are viewed in so many different quarters, 
is anxious to make for itself a permanent home of suitable 
character and dimensions. No one can really object to the 
County Council being properly housed. Indeed, it is of 
public importance that it should secure a suitable and digni- 
fied home of its own at the earliest possible moment. The 
average citizen of London is greatly impressed by outward 
appearances ; and the ratepayer will never believe in his 
heart that he gets full value for the money extorted from him 
by the rate-collector until he can point to a palace not un 


| worthy of the wealth and dignity of the greatest city in the 


dition of the country, and of the contrast between English | 


law and Irish law, were of a specially forcible kind, and have 
naturally aroused much anger among the supporters of the 
Government, who are, however, unable to deny his facts. 


On the same evening Mr. GoscHen spoke to his con- 
stituents at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. No small portion 
of his speech was taken up by a lively vindication of the 
conduct of the Government with regard to Portugal. Another 
passage dealt with his surplus, and was meant to discount 
the over-sanguine expectations of those who, in City phrase, 
were “bulling” it. But perhaps the noticeable feature of 
the address was the bitterness, almost amounting to ill-temper, 
with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer attacked Mr. 
Bryce and Mr. Henry Fow er for their recent animad- 
versions on the policy of the Government. Nobody denies 





Mr. Goscuen’s ability, and every fair-minded man must read | 


his speeches with the interest and respect which their intel- 
lectual character justly inspires ; but how much greater would 
the interest and respect be if Mr. GoscHEN could rid himself 
of that element of shrewishness which has been his besetting 
sin ever since he became a member of the present Government, 
and thought himself compelled to defend an act of which 
everybody—political opponents as well as political friends— 
approved, 


Tue point made by Mr. GLapstone on Wednesday 
was enforced both by Mr. H. H. FowLer and Mr. 
Bryce on Thursday in speeches at Cirencester and 





| foundation with a proud past. 


Edinburgh respectively. The former dwelt upon the | 


“political Nemesis” of Ireland, by which so many 
Ministries, both Liberal and Conservative, had been 
’ ’ 


overthrown in the past, and which would have no pity for the | 


repose of parties in this country until it was finally settled. 
Speaking the same evening at Wolverhampton, the At- 
torney-General carried his dislike to Home Rule so 
far as to express his disapproval of Mr. GLApsToNe’s 
contention that the opinions of Scotch members on Scotch 
questions ought to have special weight in the House of 
Commons. ‘This is carrying the doctrine of Imperialism to 





world, in which his local rulers have their home. Who can 
doubt that the Mansion House and Guildhall have played no 
small part in maintaining the solidarity of the City against all 
attacks from outside ? 


Ir is stated that the microbe to which we owe the present 
visitation of influenza—now happily declining—has been 
discovered in Vienna. Microscopic science has advanced so 
far since the last recorded visitation of this epidemic that we 
may fairly hope that we shall not remain so helpless against 
its attacks in the future as we have been in the past. Nothing 
can be more gruesome than the theory as to the origin of the 
disease which finds favour in some scientific quarters, and 
which is that the germs of the epidemic were generated 
originally in the bodies of the million Chinamen who were 
drowned in the last great flood on the Amoy, and whose 
bodies, after the waters subsided, were left to rot unburied. 
That thousands of English households should be visited by 
serious illness as the direct consequence of a great calamity 
which happened several years before in China is, to say the 
least, a striking proof of the oneness of mankind and the 
smallness of the world. 


Tue weather in the Atlantic during the past fortnight has 
been of the most boisterous character, and some of the most 
powerful of the great steamers which ply between London and 
New York have been placed in positions of great danger during 
recent passages. At this moment several important vessels are 
over-due, but, thanks to the perfection which has now been at- 
tained in the building of marine engines, in no case .are serious 
apprehensions felt as to the safety of these vessels and their 
passengers. 


Tue careful judgment delivered this week by Mr. 
Justice DenMAN on the Sherborne Grammar School case 
contains much painful reading—painful because one can feel 
deep sympathy with both parties to the suit, and reserve a 
horrified pity for the state of the school itself—a venerable 
The evidence was taken in 
camerd: but the decision was given openly, and nothing less 
is the due of the public. It displays Mr. Maran, 
the plaintiff—a late tutor in the school-house—as a gen- 
erous enthusiast, aware of evil among the boys and 
fighting it, but perversely and with a reckless impa- 
tience of his superior’s orders. It displays Mr. Younc, 


the head master, as a just, temperate man, equally 
aware of the evil, but rightly resolved, while fighting it, to 
hold authority over his lieutenants. And it lifts a corner of 
the curtain that lies over the inner life of the school itself-— 
enough, at any rate, to reveal a deep moral disease. Mr. 
MALAan’s diary says, under the date of July 23rd, 1888 (and 
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admittedly with truth):—‘“ Exam. commenced. Wholesale 
cribbing went on throughout.” ‘This is written of the sixth 
form ; and the other offences, not obscurely hinted at, are of 
far deeper viciousness. 

‘THE true remedy is clear enough, though it can work but 
slowly where the upper forms practise “ wholesale cribbing ;” 
for it lies in no master’s hands, but with the boys themselves. 
It is to foster a healthy public feeling and sense of re- 
sponsibility among them—but how? Well, the method of 
our best schools is to place the power of inquiry into 
many offences (e.g., “cribbing ”) in the hands of the head 
boys themselves, and also the power to punish. We 
admit the fatuity of correction from without, the merit 
of self-government, when we talk of States. Why can 
we not extend this principle to a community of boys ? 
It was ARNOLD who first taught schoolboys the lesson of 
responsibility ; but his more ardent successors have curiously 
turned his teaching topsy-turvy. The method that to-day 
obtains among schoolmasters is to take a boy’s con- 
science into their hands, and train it by methods that have 
no counterpart but in some of the Churches. ‘This was not 
ARNOLD’s way. It is not the sane way, and it never will be. 


Owr factories are substituting the Girl for the Woman. 
So Miss Apa HEATHER-BiGG points out in a letter to 
‘Tuesday’s 7imes,; and, assuming that the age for beginning 
factory-labour shall not be fixed too early, she blesses the 
movement, not only as securing the girl’s maintenance at the 
time, but as providing her (if she be thrifty) with a dowry 
for her marriage-day. But before a girl-worker can save 
an appreciable portion of her wages, we must heighten 
her efficiency by technical instruction, must help her to 
organise her own trade unions, must reduce competition by 
eliminating child labour, and must teach her thrift. Who 
will lift the fiery cross for the factory-girl? And who will 
teach us in what way to help her unhappier sister—the 
orphan of a struggling clergyman or doctor, the maiden 
trained, out of a vanished income, to dance, to sing the 
modern ballad, to visit her “district,” and speak imperfect 
French ? 


To every reader of the daily papers this question must 
sooner or later present itself:—Why is Mr. Hannay, of the 
Marlborough Street Police Court, so beautiful intellectually ? 
It seems that last Saturday night, Mr. PHitip BRIGHT, a son 
of Mr. Joun Bricut, found a “respectably dressed man ” 
and a constable disputing in Piccadilly. ‘The “ respectably 
dressed man ” asked for the constable’s number, which (owing 
to a cape-collar) was not visible. Getting no answer, he seized 
hold of the cape and was immediately collared, bumped on 
the head with a door, flung down and knelt upon, while the 
bystanders called “Shame!” and Mr. Bricut ran for 
another policeman. Returning, he found two constables 
rushing the prisoner along to the Vine Street Police Station. 
Here Mr. BriGcur offered bail, which was refused by the 
inspector, “as he could not produce his ratepayer’s paper.” 
The inspector promised, however, to let the prisoner out in 
half an hour, when he had cooled down. On Sunday morn- 
ing Mr. Bricut went to the station and found the prisoner 
still in his cell; whereupon he declared that if this sort of 
thing went on it should be over his prostrate body, and was 
allowed to walk off with the man. The case was heard 
by Mr. Hannay on Monday morning. The constable 
(No. 182 C) implied that everybody who contradicted 
him was drunk. Mr. HANNay said it was an_ extraor- 
dinary case; that the constable was a man of discretion ; 
and that the prisoner must pay tos. Moral: To be a 
good Samaritan nowadays, you must have not only the 
oil, wine, and two pence, but also your ratepayer’s paper in 
your coat-tail pocket. 


4* 





MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 
sania 

Tuatr which must strike the fair-minded reader most forcibly 
in Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Chester on Wednesday, is the 
quickness of the political instinct which it displays on the 
part of the speaker. The Liberal leader has often been 
accused of using words to conceal his ideas, and the accusa- 
tion may be true with regard to him as it is with regard 
to most men who have to speak much on_ great 
and delicate problems of public policy. But there 
is one charge which can never be brought against Mr. 
Gladstone with justice. He can never be accused of wander- 
ing wide of the mark at which he wishes to aim. He never 
in any speech which he delivers fails to make his point. In 
this Chester speech his critics of the Unionist Press profess 
to see nothing new, nothing worth noticing or answering. 
They are wholly blind to the fact that no man living 
understands his audience better than Mr. Gladstone—his 
audience being in this case the mass of the electors of 
Great Britain—and that when he tells an old story, re-tells it 
again and again, until it is driven home into every heart, he 
is acting upon a knowledge not only of what is needed, but of 
what is actually desired by those whom he addresses, which is at 
least superior to that possessed by any of his critics. Nothing 
is easier than for the politicians of the arm-chair—the people 
who believe that Home Rule is dead because they wish that 
it were, and who sneer at Mr. Gladstone because most of the 
persons with whom they associate in society are guilty of that 
silly practice—to treat such a speech as this at Chester with 
indifference. But in doing so they make a mistake the character 
of which they will undoubtedly learn at the next general elec- 
tion. If they were a little wiser than they are they would at least 
remember that in political instinct Mr. Gladstone has proved 
himself to be as much the superior of any of his rivals 
as he is in political experience. Surely the lessons of 
1880, when the “classes” positively imagined that they 
were done with Mr. Gladstone for the rest of his life, and 
that Lord Hartington was henceforth to be the leader 
of English Liberalism; and of 1885, when the author 
of “the unauthorised programme” dreamt an idle dream of 
his own approaching supremacy in his party, ought at least to 
make his enemies think well before they treat Mr. Gladstone 
with neglect. He may be altogether wrong in his opinions 
and in his policy, but he is at least an opponent whom every 
wise foe will regard with a wholesome respect. 

In his speech at Chester, wherein his critics find nothing 
new, there is at least one thing which is heard from com- 
paratively few public speakers on the opposite side. That is 
the reiterated declaration that Home Rule holds the field, 
and that the next general election, whenever it may take 
place, and whatever may be the question which serves as a 
pretext for the dissolution, will be fought out upon the plain 
and simple issue :—‘“ Will you have Home Rule, on the one 
side, or will you have Coercion—perpetual Coercion—in 
Ireland on the other?” This fact is to the supporters of 
the present Government abomination ; but it need hardly be 
said that their dislike of it will not make it less of a fact 
when the time for the appeal to the country comes. Nay, the 
very eagerness with which they try to prove to themselves that 
Mr. Gladstone is wrong on this particular point affords con- 
vincing evidence that he is in the right. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, that we should try to convince the London journalists and 
the arm-chair politicians who, with closed curtains and warm 
fires, vainly strive to delude themselves with the notion that 
the weather outside is everything that they could desire. We 
may leave them to the inevitable awakening which awaits 
them. There are some friends of Ireland, however— 
neither very numerous nor very powerful, but still worthy 
of being considered—who seem to have given way to the 
delusion which the Ministerialists are trying to force them- 
selves to believe. These persons seem to think it necessary 
to formulate “ programmes” of an elaborate description, on 
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which the next appeal to the country is to be fought out. 
‘They imagine that some social question, and not the great 
political problem which confronts us now with immovable 
features, will be that which the United Kingdom will by- 
and-by be called upon to solve. Mr. Gladstone knows 
better. Whatever may be his social sympathies, however 
deep his compassion for the sufferings of the poor, however 
resolute his determination to do what he can in the future 


as he has done in the past, to make bright the prospects of 


English labour, he is under no delusion as to the duty 
which the electors of Great Britain have first to discharge. 
He knows that even that very weariness of the Irish 
question, over the existence of which our enemies foolishly 
exult, makes it inevitable that it should be dealt with, and 
dealt with thoroughly, on the very first occasion on which 
the voice of the nation can make itself heard. And 
so, with the instinct of the true general, he keeps to 
his point; never allows himself to be diverted by 
the suggestions of irresponsible advisers ; never yields to the 
temptation to try something novel, something more likely to 
tickle the palates of the political quidnuncs of London, than 
the old, old story of Ireland; but with that fixed determina- 
tion which is ever so large an element in success in a cam- 
paign, insists upon stating and re-stating in terms which none 
can misunderstand, that one great question by which, when the 
day of battle comes, the present Ministry will be judged, and 
upon which it will most certainly be defeated. If his antagon- 
ists choose to make merry in their tents whilst he is in the 
field, it is not for us at least to complain. Upon their own 
heads will fall the penalty. 








TORY BEWILDERMENT. 
ennai 

IME was when the two great quarterlies really played 

that part towards their respective creeds, principles, 
and organisation, which is to be expected from writers who 
are close to the scene, who know the counsels of the chief 
actors, and who have time to form full judgments as to the 
outlook. It is true that the immense extension of the daily 
and weekly Press has robbed their position of its old im- 
portance ; but there is still good work for such organs to do, 
which other organs can never do so well. We should have 
welcomed, for instance, at the beginning of the year, a serious 
and comprehensive survey of things from the Tory point of 
view. The writer might be as strong a partisan as he pleased, 
if he would only give us a vigorous and sincere statement of 
his case. Instead of that, the Quarter/y article on the coming 
session is querulous, ill-informed, dispirited, and thoroughly 
bewildered. Rather stupid perversions of Liberal views are 
by no means atoned for by muddled cautions as to Tory 
designs. 

The Reviewer's description of the programme of his oppo- 
nents makes one think how wise it was in Canning and the 
founders of the Anti-Jacodin to set aparta column every week for 
Lies, and another for Deliberate Misrepresentations. Thus 
we are told that the Liberal party is committed to the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords. This is notoriously untrue. They 
are committed to the abolition of the hereditary principle in 
the House of Lords, but that is a very different thing, and as 
was shown in the bitter cry of the eldest sons to their fathers 
two years ago, the peers themselves know that a fundamental 
change in their constitution is both desirable and inevitable. 
A more flagrant specimen of what the Anti-Jacobin called by 
the sound old-fashioned name of lie, is the imputation to the 
Liberal party of a demand for “an independent Parliament 
for Ireland, with an independent executive.” Of course, this 
is what no Liberal either does or ever will demand, or ever 
has demanded. Every line of the famous Bill of 1886, and 
every speech that has ever been made for it, or for the policy 
of it, went on the assumption that the Irish Legislature 
was to be dependent and subordinate; and the opponents 





of the Bill even taunted the Irish patriots with their unmanli- 
ness in accepting so reduced a measure of their national 
claim. A scarcely less daring figment is the assertion that 
Liberals wish to place the control of the whole machinery of 
the law in the hands of Mr. Parnell and an Irish parliament. 
As a matter of fact this is exactly what Mr. Gladstone did not 
do. Then, again, how can we but rub our eyes on finding, as 
the thirteenth enormity of the Liberal cluster, an eight hours’ 
labour law? As if everybody who knows anything about 
the discussion at all, does not know that no single responsible 
Liberal has adopted the proposal for an eight hours’ law, that 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Bradlaugh have all 
loudly protested against it, and that the only man of prominent 
place who has accepted it is not a Liberal but a Tory! 
“Who is it that is calling for it ?” cries the Reviewer with scorn. 
Echo answers, “ Lord Randolph Churchill.” It is he, and 
no Liberal, who has recklessly promised to vote for a measure 
which gives what is pleasantly called a trade option, but what 
is in truth an option to the Secretary of State, to make or to 
refuse an order for reducing the hours of labour to not more 
than sixty, and not less than forty-five hours a week. Honour 
to whom honour is due, and the Quarter/y must take this 
particular honour for one of its own leaders, instead of wast 
ing it on ours. ‘Then, again, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone has denounced nationalisation of the land, still 
nationalisation of the land is set down as one of the aims of 
his followers, though here too the three Radical politicians 
whom we have before mentioned have declared as strongly 
against it as Mr. Gladstone has done. It is a refreshment, 
after these courageous attempts to fasten on Liberals as a 
whole designs which are only entertained by a handful, or 
even not entertained by Liberals at all, to come upon wonder- 
ful expressions of Tory opinion ; as when we are warned that 
the transfer of the police to the control of County Councils 
would be “a long step on the road to ruin.” Was it a long 
step on the road to ruin to give the control of the police to 
the councils in such huge cities as Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham ? 

Among the sins of the Liberal party is their assumed 
resistance to the forthcoming projects for Land Purchase in 
Ireland. Yet the writer straightway makes a terribly wry 


face of his own over these very projects. The most malignant 


Radical could not marshal the arguments more effectively. 
No class will be satisfied. The tenants expect to get their 
lands on easier terms than ever. The landlords will be 
“extremely dissatisfied with anything short of ready money 
and direct dealings with the State, and our present opinion is 
that they will not get either one or the other.” Mr. Parnell 
let fall ‘“‘ some very significant remarks at Liverpool ”—he did 
indeed—as to the risk that we should lose our money, and if 
there should be repudiation one of these fine days, nobody 
could say that he had not forewarned us. Then again, if 
there should be such a general refusal to pay us back our 
money—“the State undertaking to throw men, women, and 
children, out upon the roadside, perhaps in midwinter ; or 
compelled to farm its own lands, would incur dangers which 
no sane man would desire to force upon it.” But these are just 
the dangers which the Irish- Minister is going to force upon us. 

Finally, “it would not be altogether prudent to despise the 
warnings of Mr. Parnell and his associates. What is it that 
they tell us? That no land scheme we can offer will abate their 
demands for a Parliament of their own.” At this point the 
writer fancies that he overhears “some people who will say, 
‘We need not mind what the Parnellites tell us on this subject ; 
let us take no notice of them.’” To these good people with. 
artless sapience he can only reply, “That is an easy and a 
pleasant way of disposing of the matter; but it would be no 
proof of wisdom on the part of a statesman to be guided by 
such counsels.” No, decidedly it would not—that is exactly 


what Liberals have been saying to Tories for four long years 
past—that it is infatuation to hope to govern a country well by 
“taking no notice” of what its representatives tell you. Yet 
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though the Reviewer sees and knows all this, and states the 
case against the expected projects of the Government in all its 
strength, he will vote for them and write for them, and he will 
denounce the Liberals as the party of political immorality. 

The Reviewer's line about free schools is even stronger 
than his line about Land Purchase. He has not a good word 
to say for free schools. The working man, it appears, is 
proud to pay the school pence of his children, and will be 
very angry if he is robbed of the privilege. If this be. so, by 
the way, it is odd that the party leaders on both sides should 
be so little “ knowing” as from pure loftiness of principle or 
gaiety of heart to embrace a policy which, according to the 
Quarter/y, will wound and exasperate the tenderest feelings of 
the majority of voters. Be that as it may, the voluntary 
schools want to be let alone. They “do not want the 
State meddling with their affairs in any way or shape” 
—beyond, we may perhaps mention without offence, the 
way and shape of finding most of the money for “ their 
affairs.” All this “will soon be found out by any party which 
undertakes to establish free education. Gratitude is by no 
means the reward which waits for the statesman who takes 
that thorny question in hand.” No wonder that, after such 
very cold comfort as this, the writer hurries away to warm 
himself by a brisk rhetorical canter about saving the Union 
and guarding the integrity of the Empire. 








PORTUGAL AND ENGLAND. 
coneiginisihiss 
OW that Senhor Serpa Pimentel has taken office, and 
that the British fleet has not appeared in the Tagus, 
the excitement of the last fortnight—both in England and 
Portugal—may well be succeeded by calm reflection, for 
which ample material is afforded by the despatches published 
last Friday. The storm is dying away, at least fora time. A 
general election is impending in Portugal, where the political 
prospect seems more than usually uncertain. It is possible, 
of course, that an ardent appeal to the patriotism of the 
electorate, and an effective use of the historic glories of 
Portugal, may secure for the Conservatives that support which 
at the last elections they so signally failed to obtain. They 
may be aided by the discontent due to the industrial 
distress in Lisbon, and to the agricultural depression. 
More solid reasons for supporting them will be afforded by 
the economic eccentricities of the late Government and its 
apparent tendency to encourage monopolist rings for the 
control of prominent branches of trade. But the success of 
the Conservatives will probably mean an accession of strength 
to the Republicans. Outside the large towns the numbers of 
the latter are but trifling: but a compact Republican group 
may very seriously add to the difficulties of an unstable 
Ministry with an uncertain majority. 

We must not be too hard upon the Portuguese people for 
the outbursts of the past week. The excitement of the Latin 
races is not as our excitement. The expressions of our own 
jingoes assuredly will not bear foreign criticism. We should 
know enough of the ways of politicians in more excitable 
nations than our own, say of Victor Hugo and Castelar, 
to estimate the first expressions of indignation at their 
true value. It must not be forgotten that patriotism 
and nationalism are, by all accounts, specially developed 
in Portugal, and that they are accompanied by a peculiar 
sensitiveness which is only intensified by the consciousness 
that the foreigner may think them hardly justified by the 
present circumstances of the nation. The boycotting of 
English imports—a much more serious affair to the Portuguese 
than to us—is only carrying on a process already begun by the 
economic policy of the Government, and which will terminate 
only when Portugal learns a political economy that partakes 
more of ordinary common sense and less of the sentimental 
metaphysics of so-called “national systems” invented by 





German professors. ‘The smaller acts of retaliation on Eng- 
land——the return of Crimean medals, the social demonstrations 
against the British Embassy, and the like—could easily be 
paralleled, if it were worth while, from the most recent history 
of countries nearer home. And no doubt the publication of 
Mr. Consul Churchill’s telegrams has had a salutary effect in 
convincing the Portuguese that Lord Salisbury’s action has 
had some justification, even though it has received most of it 
somewhat after the event. 

Meanwhile the negotiations are suspended, and we have 
time to consider the rival claims. That of England is at least 
as good as the American claim to the disputed terri- 
tory of Oregon in 1840—46. That of Portugal, but for its 
diplomatic recognition by France and Germany, is not much 
better—if it is better at all—than that of England was then. 
In Oregon, as on the Shiré and Nyassa, the effective settle- 
ment as well as the effective discovery was not English but 
American. The English claim rested—practically in_ its 
entirety—on explorations by private traders and the existence 
of established trading companies. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to protect our settlements and our capital from attack by 
the Portuguese, whether they were under Portuguese jurisdic- 
tion or not. It might have been done less abruptly ; for 
when Lord Salisbury sent his ultimatum he had not the 
justification which arrived immediately afterwards by tele- 
graph from Acting-Consul Churchill. But'matters ought not 
to have got so far that it was necessary to do it at all. 

Last February, during the debate on the Address, the 
attention of the Government was called to Lieutenant 
Cardoso’s expedition to the Shiré district; but Sir James 
Fergusson made light of the danger of an attack by it 
upon British settlements. In March he told Mr. Buchanan 
that as no territory under British sovereignty or protection had 
yet been touched, we had no right to demand the withdrawal 
of the expedition. In April, despite disquieting rumours from 
unofficial sources, the Government were without information 
as to its proceedings. In May Sir James Fergusson again 
replied to questions by Dr. Cameron and Mr. Buchanan in 
the same sense as in the debate on the Address, adding, 
however, that Her Majesty’s Government claimed that British 
settlements shall not be disturbed where the Portuguese have 
not hitherto exercised influence. Lord Salisbury himself, in 
his reply to the deputation which waited on him in May, made 
light of the danger of a dispute with Portugal about the Shiré 
highlands. Even in August, when a report arrived as to the 
establishment of a Portuguese mission-station at M’ponda, on 
Lake Nyassa, the Government “had no information,” and 
took no action. They seem to have been only awakened in 
November by the formation of the Portuguese province of 
Zumbo. Now, allowance must be made for an overworked 
Foreign Secretary, who is also Prime Minister; but we 
might fairly expect some portion of their attention to be 
given to the affairs of Nyassaland when it is especially and 
repeatedly called to them by questions in Parliament. Some- 
thing had been done no doubt by the negotiations for a 
settlement of the limits of the English and Portuguese 
protectorates, which ended with the despatch of Mr. Johnston. 
But what was wanted was diplomatic discussion between the 
Home Governments as to the limits of their respective pro- 
tectorates. The matter seems to have been suffered to run 
on without adequate attention. The rudeness of the solution 
is only proportionate to the violence of the awakening. The 
right end has been secured ; but not in the right way, or, at 
at least—to follow Mr. Herbert Spencer’s distinction—not in 
the way that was least wrong. It may have been necessary for 
the protection of the Makololo to take vigorous measures at 
once. It was not necessary to let matters run on until such 
time as the Makololo needed protection. And while the 
immediate result is that most desirable in the interest of the 
civilisation of Africa, the effect on the general principles which 
regulate the intercourse of actions may be very much the re- 
verse. Granting that Portugal committed an act of war by 
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Major Pinto’s attack on tribes under British protection, yet 
so far as recognised legal title was concerned, Portugal may 
claim that her officers were within her territory, and that the 
claim has been tacitly if not expressly allowed by Lord 
Salisbury and Sir James Fergusson. Granting that the capital 
and enterprise concerned with at the Lakes is British, the 
same might be said of large parts of the Argentine Republic. 
The conflicting territorial claims are a matter for discussion 
between the respective Home Governments-—a discussion 
which ought to have taken place long ago—and Lord 
Salisbury’s action will not smooth its course, though it may 
compel resort to it. It will at least draw attention to the 
desirability of separating the office of Prime Minister from 
that of Foreign Secretary, especially if the twofold personality 
of their holder enable him to dispense with Cabinet con- 
sultations. 








THE FINANCIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


scithsedite 
HE failure of the jury to agree in the case against certain 
financial journalists accused of attempting to “blackmail” 

& company-promoter in the City, makes it impossi!le for out- 
siders to comment on the merits of this particular charge. 
Probably the public, like the jury, will be divided in opinion 
as to the relative virtues of Mr. Bebro, the financier who 
thought he was being “ blackmailed,” and who laid a trap to 
catch his antagonists, and Messrs. Marks and Co., who, believing 
Mr. Bebro to be no better than he ought to be, imagined 
that they in their turn were laying a trap to catch him. But 
although we cannot comment on this particular case, it has 


papers dealing with the national finances and with the 
prospects of the money market, of which all men speak well, 
and of which we have conspicuous examples in the Statist 
and the Economist. Against journals of this class no word 
of suspicion has been uttered. It is the new journals, largely 
advertised, and boasting of large circulations, which are 
the objects of popular hatred in the City. We have 
no mission to inquire into the origin of that feeling. It can- 
not, however, have arisen without some reason, real or 
imaginary, forming itself in the minds of those who entertain 
it; and it is well that public attention should be called to the 
fact of its existence. ‘That the recent trial will exercise a 


| salutary influence on certain newspapers may be reasonably 


expected. Few men would like to undergo the ordeal to 
which the defendants in that trial have been exposed—an 
ordeal which has involved them not only in a very heavy 
expenditure of money, but in a result which, if they are, as 
they allege, innocent of the charge, must be profoundly un- 
satisfactory to the men themselves. We can but hope that 
we shall never again hear of a case of alleged blackmailing by 
financial journalists, and that the gentlemen regarding whose 
guilt or innocence the jury on this occasion have been unable 
to arrive at a conclusion, will never again allow the faintest 
suspicion to attach itself to their names. 

In the meantime one word of caution may be addressed 
to that large and credulous section of the public which is 
under the impression that it can spend its time with profit in 
perusing the columns of financial newspapers of a certain 
class. ‘That is, that as little weight ought to be attached to 
the vaticinations of the prophets of the Stock Exchange as 
to those of the prophets of the turf. These gentleman come 


| forward with no proofs of their capacity. ‘They may know 


brought under the public notice certain features of the con- | 


temporary newspaper press upon which those journalists who 


aspire to lead their fellow-countrymen are bound not only to | 
have an opinion, but to express it. By far the most notable | 


incident in connection with this particular prosecution is the 
fact that it was removed by writ of certiorari from the Central 
Criminal Court to the Royal Courts of Justice; the reason 
alleged by the defendants when appealing for this writ being 
the fact that they could not hope to obtain a fair trial in the 
City, where the prejudice against financial newspapers was 
too strong to admit of their being equitably judged. 

This, surely, is a remarkable state of things. If the 


affidavits produced by the eminent counsel who supported | },ourhood, in recent years. Weare even under the impression 
j , > “J oe .s oe 


the issue of the writ of certiorari? are to be believed, the great 


more of the theory of foreign exchanges than Mr. Goschen 
himself. ‘They may be as profoundly acquainted with the 
course of trade as Mr. Giffen. But their readers are com- 
pelled to take this on trust. Their personal characters too 
may be above suspicion. But, unfortunately, they have no 
opportunity of affording satisfactory proof of the fact; and in 
this matter also they must be taken upon trust. In these 
circumstances is it wise, is it commonly prudent, for business 
men to attach the slightest importance to their glib utterances 


| on those delicate financial questions with which they deal in 


so spirited and slap-dash a fashion? No doubt they may at 
times do good in pricking one or other of the bubbles that 


| float about the neighbourhood of Capel Court. But in spite 
| of their acuteness a great many bubbles have, alas! been 


financial classes of London are banded together in opposi- | 


tion to the finanviai press. For such a state of things there 
must be some reason. What is it? We know that in all 
classes of society men are to be found who have an unreason- 
able prejudice against the newspaper press ; and such make 
no concealment of their delight when any newspaper pro- 
prietor or journalist has to pay the penalty of some infraction, 
however slight or innocent, of the law. But these persons 
are in a small minority everywhere else. How comes 
it that they are in a majority in the City of London, 
and that their antipathy against the press is confined to the 
so-called financial newspapers? We repeat that it is beyond 
our province and our right to comment on a charge that has 
not yet been proved. But altogether apart from the recent 
prosecution, many ugly stories have been circulated of late 
regarding the plan of operations adopted by certain of the 
financial papers. It is only upon the hypothesis that these 
stories are in some measure founded on fact that we can 
account for that bitter feeling of hostility to the financial 
journals which undoubtedly prevails in financial circles. Let 
us not be misunderstood, however. There are certain news- 


floated successfully, and with disastrous results, in that neigh- 


that some of the biggest of these bubbles, so far from having 
been the objects of the hostility of some of the financial news- 
papers, owed much to the favour with which they were received 
by them. It is clear, then, that the common prudence of 
business men should lead them to treat with utter disregard the 
statements of newspapers for whose capacity and integrity they 
cannot possibly obtain any adequate security. There is indeed 
one measure of the honesty of criticism in these financial news- 
papers which even the simplest of their readers may apply. That 
may be roughly called the test by advertisement. It would 
be well if everyone who sees a new company commended in 
the leading columns of one of these journals would turn to 
the advertisement pages and see whether its claims are not also 
set forth there. In that case the wise course will be to regard 
the criticism of the leading article as being worth just as 
much as, and no more than, the flowery statements of the 
prospectus. Again, when a savage attack is made upon any 


| company, the absence of its advertisements from the pages of 


the journal attacking it should be regarded by the intelligent 
reader as giving, at any rate, a plausible clue to the motives 
which have inspired the hostile criticism. Beyond this we are 


afraid that we cannot afford any help to the reader who is 


simple enough to accept without question the advice tendered 
to him by the financial newspapers. 
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HERO AND HEROINE. 

om thileieinaes 
A STRIKING scene it waswhich met the eye inthe Cathedral 
- on ‘Tuesday, when, amid the pageantry of a State funeral, 
a great soldier was laid to rest in the national shrine. Princes 
and soldiers of every rank, statesmen and men of letters, and 
the representatives of all classes in society, were gathered 
together to honour one who was not unworthy of a grave 
beside the two foremost heroes of our race. As the solemn 
music pealed through the vast and misty area of the Cathedral, 
no man of English blood but must have felt his pulses stirred by 
the thought that England was paying its highest honour to the 
illustrious dead. The other day it was a poet whom we con- 
signed to a glorious tomb in the great Abbey ; to-day it was 
a soldier, brave and wise, modest and true, to whom was 
assigned the crowning prize of burial with his noblest peers. 
‘That Lord Napier of Magdala had earned his burial in 
St. Paul’s, by the side of Nelson and Wellington, was felt by 
all—felt all the more keenly, perhaps, because of him no man 
could say that in this age of advertisement he had ever sought 
to advertise himself, had ever been tempted to bid for the 
favour of the crowd; the kind of fame to win which too 
often, alas! great men are willing to compete with char- 
latans. Here was one who had served England as a 
soldier should, simply and loyally, without thought of self, 
without fear of death ; who had held aloft the banner of St. 
George in the presence of the foe ; whose stout heart had 
never quailed during the fiercest crisis of the great Mutiny ; 
whose brain had devised and whose strong will had carried 
out the most brilliantly successful of the campaigns which 
it is our lot to wage against inferior races: one of the soldier- 
heroes of Britain, to whom this island home of freedom owes 
so much, and without whose help the most precious of our 
possessions would long since have been stolen from us. 

**We have a voice with which to pay the debt 

Of boundless love and reverence and regret 

To those great men who fought and kept it ours.” 

Tennyson’s Ode must have been in the minds of many as 
they joined with full hearts in paying the last tribute of honour 
to the soldier whose life has once more taught us that the path 
of duty may be the path to glory, and whose bright example 
gives the lie to those who declare that our race has fallen upon 
the sere and yellow leaf of decrepitude and decay. 

But there must surely have been some in the Cathedral 
who, even as they stood beside the hero’s open grave, 
allowed their thoughts to wander to another scene and 
another figure—to the deck of a great steamer breasting 
in this week of tempest the stormy waters of the Atlantic, 
and to a solitary woman who at that very moment was 
being borne far from her home and country to end 
her days in a mission of sublime self-sacrifice. During 
the past week the name of Miss Fowler has become a 
household word in thousands of English homes, even as 
the name of Miss Nightingale became one more than thirty 
years ago—a name to be held in love and honour and tender 
remembrance wherever noble deeds and the truest courage 
have the power of moving the heart. It may seem almost a 
pity to some that the newspapers should have had anything 
to say of the self-dedicated missionary to the leper settlement 
of Molokai, that the “interviewer” should have been per- 
mitted to sketch her for us as she spent her last days in her 
English home before entering upon that life of utter self- 
renunciation in which she will tread in the footsteps of the 
heroic Father Damien. Her exit from the commonplace life 
at home might to some have seemed more artistically perfect 
if it had been accomplished in silence and secrecy, and the 
world had been allowed to know nothing of her until her 
mission on earth had been ended. But in that case we 
who remain behind, her fellow-countrymen and country- 
women, who are so largely absorbed in self, in the pursuit 
of pleasure and gain and fame, would have lost one of the 
noblest object-lessons we have ever received. We cannot 





pretend, therefore, to complain of those who have made known 
to us the story of Miss Fowler’s dedication of herself to the 
service of the leper outcasts of the South Seas, even though 
in doing so they may have marred the artistic harmony of her 
departure on her self-imposed errand. For have they not 
touched the hearts of millions among us, as they could have 
been touched by no sermon however eloquent, no poem 
however lofty? And have we not once again been taught 
that there are other things in this life besides those upon 
which our thoughts are chiefly set, and other paths to happiness 
than those in which so many of us tread ? 

Between the soldier-hero who was carried to his glorious 
tomb on Tuesday, and the girl-heroine who is even now being 
borne to her living grave on the island of Molokai, there was at 
least one common bond—that fidelity to duty, however hard 
and however painful, which in all ages has been the touch- 
stone of heroism throughout the world. We do not care to 
draw comparisons between the soldier and the saint, between 
the valour which enables a man to carry himself with daunt- 
less breast in the presence of the armed foe, and the faith 
which enables a frail woman to face death in its most terrible 
aspects in the leper settlement. Let us rather be thankful that 
both kinds of courage, self-sacrifice, heroic loyalty to duty, are 
to be found amongst us, and that the land which produced a 
Napier of Magdala and many another glorious soldier has 
also given birth to a Miss Fowler, as well as to not a few other 
noble women who in their cheerful renunciation of self are 
worthy of being named with her. 

Many a prayer must follow Father Damien’s successor on 
her long journey by land and sea to the spot where her lot is to 
be henceforth cast. ‘That she will render noble service there 
in lightening the all but unbearable burden laid upon the most 
heavily afflicted of God’s creatures, we cannot for a moment 
doubt. Not in vain will she have given herself to the service 
of the outcasts of mankind, as in the years to come many a 
maimed and helpless sufferer, with his last breath, will doubt- 
less testify ; but it is no far-fetched fancy to insist that, in the 
noble example of entire self-renunciation and self-sacrifice 
which she has set before us, Miss Fowler “has rendered a still 
more signal service to the present generation of her fellow- 
countrymen than to the lepers for whose sake she has laid 
down all the joys of life if not life itself. 


SHORT SENTENCES. 
omnia 

HE Recorder of Liverpool is fortunate in having secured 

the approval of Lord Coleridge and Sir Henry James 
for his system of inflicting light punishment on men and 
women guilty of trivial offences. The disapproval of Mr. 
Justice Grantham is almost equally valuable in its way, for 
Mr. Justice Grantham’s performances on the bench have been 
characterised by anything rather than judicial wisdom. But 
in much Mr. Hopwood is independent of authority, one way 
or the other. 

The test of experience, the diminution of crime in 
Liverpool during his term of office, the mere fact that he 
does not see the same faces time after time in the dock, are 
the unanswerable pleas with which he may confront his 
critics. As a rule it is Recorders and Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, especially the latter, who are the greatest sinners 
in .the matter of long sentences. ‘There is nothing so 
cruel as ignorance, and a trained intellect of the highest class 
is seldom inclined to severity. There have been, and there 
are, men among Her Majesty’s judges who deal out penal 
servitude with shocking levity and recklessness ; but they are 
not the judges most generally respected, either for their 
knowledge of law, or for ,their acquaintance with human 
nature. ‘ 

The present Lord Chief Justice of England has always 
practised the sound doctrine contained in the short letter 
from him which appeared in Wednesday’s 7?mes. He has 
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consistently declined, when presiding in the Crown Court at 
Assizes, to visit a trumpery theft with years of misery and 
degradation in a gaol. On the other hand there is a judge, 
still on the bench, who was denounced by an eminent states- 
man now no more, as deserving penal servitude himself for 
the ferocity of the penalties he inflicted. 

The question of uniformity in this respect has often been 
discussed. It certainly seems worse than absurd that an 
offender may have a month’s imprisonment, or ten years’ 
penal servitude, according as he comes before Mr. Justice 
This or Mr. Baron That. Meanwhile, Mr. Hopwood and 
those who agree with him are doing what they can to shame 
the partisans of severity into more humane and reasonable 
courses. ‘here are some crimes, no doubt, such as elaborate 
frauds by persons in a fiduciary position, which ought to 
meet with a heavy retribution, if only because it would 
be worth while to commit them at the expense of a brief 
retirement from the world. When the rich and prosperous 
prey upon their poorer neighbours, they deserve no mercy, 
though they too often receive it. But the half-clad, half- 
starved wretches, stealers of something to eat or something 
to wear, who form such a large proportion of the criminal 
class, must excite the pity and forbearance of every one who 
has any sense, feeling, or imagination. They are our social 
failures. It would be well if we were less eager to punish, 
and more anxious to understand them. 

There is a great and glaring fallacy at the root of the 
arguments for “stamping out” offences by severity. It is 
half-consciously assumed that harshness with those who 
are found out will make up for negligence with those who are 
allowed to escape. ‘There never was a more complete delu- 
sion. 
punishment, which deters from crime. The criminal, if he 
reasons at all, and is not carried away by the passion or 
temptation of a moment, does not consider what he will get if 
he is caught. He makes up his mind not to be caught at all. 

In the recently published volumes of Miss Burney’s 
earliest diary may be seen the naive record of her artless 
amazement at reading in the “Vicar of Wakefield” the 
heretical suggestion that only murder should be punished 
with death. Miss Burney was then a mere child. When 
Madame [D’Arblay was an old woman, the fathers of the 
Church, as well as the sages of the law, thought that the 


foundations of society would be broken up if shoplifters were | 


not hanged. Every crime in the calendar, except rape, has 


diminished since it ceased to be capital. It became 
necessary, when Romilly’s reforms had been carried 
by Romilly’s successors and disciples in the good 


work, that much discretion should be left to the judges, at 
the risk of its being abused. The risk was not a chimerical 
one, and it has unfortunately not tended to grow less. ‘Two 
instances have lately occurred where the highest sentence 
allowed by law was passed with very inadequate provocation. 
At Liverpool, where the mild reign of Mr. Hopwood has been 
so beneficial, Mr. Justice Grantham sent two boycotters to 
prison for three months with hard labour. If the men were 
convicted of conspiracy, the hard labour was an illegal addi- 
tion to the sentence. In any case, as there had been no 
intimidation whatever, this was no excuse for resorting to the 
legal maximum. 

In sentencing Mr. Parke to twelve months’ imprisonment 
for libelling Lord Euston, Mr. Justice Hawkins went as far 
as the law allowed him, though an amiable contemporary 
attacked him for his undue leniency. Mr. Parke failed to 
substantiate his charge, and the jury were bound to convict 
him. He was guilty of a very gross indiscretion, and he 
exceeded the limits of legitimate journalism. But no one 
suggests that he did not believe in the truth of the accusation 
he made, and everyone knows that he did not invent it. The 
libel enabled Lord Euston to go into the witness-box, and 


state upon oath his innocence of a foul imputation which | 
would never have been cast upon him but for his own folly, | 








It is certainty of detection, and not heaviness of | 


and which was certainly not first uttered, though it may have 
been first printed in the Worth London Press. 

For a piece of most lamentable and inconsiderate impru- 
dence, a young man of the highest character has_ been 
condemned to a prolonged period of torture which may not 
improbably ruin his health for life, and which is considerably 
more severe than the penalty that was awarded in the same 
Court a few months ago to a couple of abandoned scoundrels, 
guilty of acts not to be named among Christians. The 
criminal law will never be, as it should always be, an agent of 
civilisation, if it is administered with this ruthless and indis- 
criminate savagery. But perhaps “indiscriminate” is not 
quite the word. Suppose Mr. Parke had libelled a_brick- 
layer ? 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, 1789 1889. 
I.—LossEsS AND GAINS. 


“THE completion of a century from the year 1789 has on 

the European Continent, and France, 
called forth many books and articles reviewing the great 
events that have marked it, and endeavouring to estimate 
what the world has gained and lost by the movement 
which with the the States General 
at Versailles. We in England have -.paid little heed to 
the anniversary. ‘To us it has had little significance ; for 
the work which France began for herself, and indeed for 
the whole Continent of Europe, in 1789, had for England 
been partly done in 1689 and was partly left to stand over 
till 1832. But for that very reason we in Britain, standing, 
as we have often done before, a little out of the stream of 


especially in 


began meeting of 


European change, are perhaps better able to weigh and judge 
the results of these hundred years of hope and effort, of 
success and disappointment. 

Within the limits of such an article as this it is only in the 
most broad and summary way that one can attempt to inditate 
what has been secured for civilisation and public well-being, 
and how much of that which the sanguine reformers of 1789 
expected has not been attained, and seems likely to remain 
for a time, or for ever, unattainable. Having done this, it 
will be proper to enquire, in a second article, why so many 
of the hopes of 1789 have been disappointed, or, which is per- 
haps the more reasonable question to ask, why the men of 1789 
ventured to indulge hopes that now seem so extravagant. 

Opinions differ widely, and of course differ far more widely 
on the Continent than here, as to what ought to be counted 
gains. Perhaps they are most conspicuous and unquestioned 
in the destruction of oppressive institutions, both political 
and social, in the extinction of galling privileges, and no less 
galling exemptions, in the removal of restrictions which 
fettered individual enterprise, and retarded the growth of 
commerce. With this work of destruction there went also a 
measure of usefully constructive work in the simplification of 
laws and legal procedure, rendering justice more equal, more 
cheap and more expeditious; in the improvement of civil 
administration, and the greater security obtained for life and 
property by more efficient police ; in the opening of a free 
career to talents of every kind. 

If we turn to the sphere of politics, the progress of liberty 
is enormous. Representative government, which in 1789 
existed only in Great Britain, has now been in some sort of 
shape established everywhere in Europe, except in Russia and 
among the half-savage Turks ; while the rights of the subject 
or citizen to freedom from arbitrary arrest or punishment are 
everywhere recognised, and in most countries placed under 
what is called a constitutional guarantee. These changes, 
which even forty years ago many statesmen regretted in 
England and violently opposed on the Continent, are now 
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generally admitted to be benefits. Universal suffrage may be 
thought a more doubtful good, at least from the point of view 
of a Liberal, who sees how readily it becomes the tool of 
despotism, and how wide a door it opens to the power of 
wealth, acting by electoral corruption. Yet it has at least the 
merit of recognising the prima face claim of all who dwell in 
a country to be held entitled to an active as well as a passive 
citizenship. It is certainly an outgrowth of the revolutionary 
conception of the Rights of Man. Now universal suffrage 
has since 1848 made rapid strides on the European Con- 
tinent, and seems destined to prevail everywhere. Clerical 
ascendency has been overthrown ; the control of universities, 
as well as of secondary and primary instruction, has in most 
Roman Catholic as well as Protestant countries been with- 
drawn from the ministers of religion, and their influence 
over Governments almost entirely destroyed. This is a re- 
sult which has made the Roman Church the antagonist 
of popular government in nearly every part of Europe, but 
one which those who remember how pervasive and how per- 
nicious Clerical interference was in Spain, Italy, and parts 
of the Austrian dominions, will know how to appreciate. 
Education itself has received an enormous impulse from the 
increasing interest in the welfare of the masses of the people, 
be this interest due to sympathy or only to fear. The pro- 
vision of instruction is now everywhere treated as one of the 
State’s most important functions ; and before long the whole 
population of Europe, outside Russia and Turkey, will be 
master of the necessary elements of knowledge. 

In 178g Italy did not exist ; Germany was parcelled out 
between a crowd of petty potentates ; Greece, Servia, Bul- 
garia lay under the heel of the Turk. That which we now 
call “the principle of nationalities” was not one of the 
“principles of 1789 ;” it is a later outgrowth of the revolu- 
tionary movement—a natural and legitimate outgrowth, whose 
work in changing the map of Europe is not yet complete. 
If the results of the doctrine of nationalities have not been 
unmixed benefits, they have certainly produced far more 
good than evil. The progress of freedom has been aided. 
National life has been stimulated ; the dangers of international 
conflicts, serious as it still is, has been sensibly lessened. 

Taken together these are vast advances : advances which 
only those can under-estimate to whom our present condition 
has become so familiar that they cannot imagine what the 
world was like under the old régime. Yet, vast as they are, they 
fall far short of the progress which was expected in 1789, and 
expected not merely by French enthusiasts, but by the more 
generous and ardent spirits of England, Germany, and Italy. 

Let us take the much-abused yet, after all, noble and 
stimulating expression, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and see 
how much of what this expression sums up the century of 
struggle and revolution has brought with it. Whether the 
word Liberty be understood in the sense of political 
self-government or in that of unfettered individualism, it 
is still imperfect over four-fifths of the Continent ; hindered 
by a too powerful executive or a bureaucratic administration 
in France, Spain, Germany, Italy (not to speak of the 
still more backward Austrian dominions), refused altogether 
in Russia, full-grown only in Switzerland and Norway. 
Equality has made great progress on its legal side; that 
is, in the removal of class disabilities and class privi- 
leges; nor do the old aristocracies of birth, except in 
Germany and German Austria, continue to hold themselves 
arrogantly apart from their fellow-creatures. But the rise 
of huge commercial fortunes has brought with it a pluto- 
cracy not less dangerous than was the territorial aristocracy 
of the past ; and the inequalities of wealth, the contrasts of 
luxury and misery, are sharply marked, and not without 
menace for the future of politics. So far as social equality 
goes, there is certainly less servility among the humble, less 
insolence among the great, than in the Europe of last century ; 
But the recognition of human worth, under whatever condi- 
tions, as human worth, and the sense of dignity and satis- 





faction which that recognition gives to the humbler in such 
countries as Switzerland and the United States, still grow 
but slowly. France is perhaps in this regard the most 
advanced of the great European nations. Of Fraternity, the 
less said the better. Peace between nations seems further 
off than in the days when monarchs warred to gratify 
their ambition or please their favourites, because it is 
now the peoples themselves that hate one another, and 
seek to extend their borders. The means of destruc- 
tion are more varied, its engines more costly, the scale 
of armaments far vaster. Peace between the different 
classes or interests in each nation is driven away by the rude 
shocks of capital and labour, by the growing demands of the 
awakened masses, the growing alarms of the wealthy, the 
growing impression that the structure of civilised society, 
tested by its tendency to promote the general happiness, has 
been a failure and needs remaking. Even those less brilliant 
consequences of the destruction of secular and spiritual 
tyranny which seemed fairly within reach have been most im- 
perfectly attained. ‘The great bulk of the people, in countries 
where they have been invested with political power, care very 
little for using it, and vote with the Government, or as their em- 
ployer, or their landlord, or their priest bids them. Small 
indeed is the percentage in any part of the European Continent 
(again excepting Switzerland and Norway) that can be deemed 
capable of political judgment, or has risen to the standard 
of virtue and active public spirit which democratic govern- 
ment requires and expects. Superstition gives ground very 
slowly : religion has still a very partial and imperfect influence 
upon conduct. The lot of the working man is almost 
everywhere a hard one, leaving him little time for the cultiva- 
tion of his intellectual taste. The millennium in fact, which 
to many seemed in 1789 so near at hand, seems still so 
far off that we feel as if comparatively little progress had been 
made towards it, as the diameter of the solar system seems 
nothing in comparison to the distance that separates us from 
the nearest fixed star. 

In this year, 1890, when the revolutionary movement has 
had a whole century to propagate freedom, we find that almost 
everywhere there is a disappointment with the results of 
freedom, and a disposition to turn away from politics, in the old 
sense of the word, to what are called “social reforms,” or 
socialistic schemes. In Germany, Liberalism is weaker and 
the Monarchy stronger.than in 1862, when the Prussian 
Chamber was struggling against Herr von Bismarck, then 
lately installed in power; and the real conflict that ap- 
proaches will probably be not between Parliamentarism and 
Monarchism, but between the upper and middle classes and 
the Socialistic masses. In France the Republic defends 
itself against Monarchist or pseudo-Monarchist pretenders, 
but does little to strengthen its hold upon the country by 
beneficent legislation or prudent finance. Even in England 
there is much less joy in political liberty, much less pride in 
the British Constitution, than there used to be, because men 
have begun to think that when government has been 
rendered thoroughly popular as well as efficient, little more 
has been done than to construct the instrument, and the 
problem of how to use it to promote the general happiness 
remains unsolved. 

This current disparagement of the fruits of political liberty 
is short-sighted. ‘The principles of 1789, even as applied in 
the purely political sphere, have done great things for Europe. 
Many an engine of tyranny has been destroyed, many a 
spring of bitterness dried up. But they have not transformed 
the world. Reason and liberty have relieved men of many 
injustices, have stimulated them in a thousand ways. But 
they have done far less to remove the chronic evils of society 
than was expected. In another article we shall inquire what 
has caused this failure, or rather how it happened that in 
1789 so many wise and good men expected from Reason 
and LiWerty what history has shown that even Reason and 
Liberty cannot give. James Bryce. 
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SOME FRUITS OF FEDERATION. 


—oe-— 
‘THE Marquis of Hartington has more than once quoted a 
sentence or two of mine written forty-five years ago, in a 
forgotten Irish controversy, as expressing my settled judgment 
against the policy of a federal union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. If the odster dictum of an immature young man on 
such a question were of any importance, 1 might show that the 
opinion cited was rather a counsel on what was proper to be 
done then and there, when two contradictory policies were prof- 
fered to Ireland, than an abstract declaration of principle. But 
I have handled public affairs for nearly half a century since that 
time, and have sometimes mixed in debate where constitutional 
questions of this character were carefully considered; and if the 
noble marquis does me the honour to regard my opinion as of 
any value, it is very much at his service. I believe that the feder- 
ation of Great Britain and Ireland alone is an_ undertaking 
surrounded by difficulties which it would require extraordinary 
judgment and foresight to overcome, but that the federation of 
the entire Empire is a wise and salutary design, open to no 
serious objection, and marvellous in its simplicity and integrality. 
It is instructive, by the way, to note how many difficulties 
which perplex the Marquis of Hartington, and other gentlemen 
of his opinions, would entirely disappear if the design of or- 
ganising the Empire were frankly faced. 1 shrink from debating 
the question in its larger issues—what the Empire would gain 
for example, by federation, and what it may lose in some un- 
lucky hour by the want of it; but a great design, whether it 
be good or bad, has commonly unexpected results of a kindred 
character, and I will venture to run over a few smaller and 
secondary gains we should all obtain, in dealing with current 
politics, if England, like Prussia, agreed to accept the primacy 
of a great organised Empire in lieu of an incongruous system 
in which European and parochial politics are treated by the same 
men, on the same scale, and often in the same narrow spirit. 

One of the difficulties Lord Hartington has sometimes fore- 
shadowed is a contest with the House of Lords over Home 
Rule. The peers, he is persuaded, will stand a siege longer than 
that of Troy or Sebastopol ; and it may be so, but will it not 
terminate some day or other like these memorable exemplars 

in a complete surrender? No one will dispute that the exact 
limit of the veto which the Upper House is entitled to exercise 
in legislation is a critical and imminent question; and if it be 
fiercely fought out, it may seem easier to dispense with the 
Second Chamber than to bring it into permanent harmony with 
the one which has been reformed. What a discreet statesman 
fears in such a contest, I fancy, is not that it will be long and 
doubtful, but that the victory when it comes will be too com- 
plete. For few statesmen are prepared to withdraw the ser- 
viceable check of a Second Chamber from legislation, or leave 
angry questions to the sudden impulse or unbridled will of a 
single assembly. But mark how federation might solve this 
difficulty. A Federal Senate would probably be recruited to a 
considerable extent from the House of Lords, and when Imperial 
questions were transferred to the Federal Legislature, the people 
of England—of whom the peers would remain, I presume, the 
Upper House—might reform that chamber or leave it unre- 
formed, at their discretion. If there were no new provocation, 
it is not improbable that it would remain unaltered for many 
a day; but, in any case, its reform would be a purely local 
question, with which Ireland, Scotland, or Wales would no longer 
have any right to interfere. It would provoke no fierce passions, 
and might be settled as tranquilly as the essentially kindred 
question of substituting County Councils for the hereditary 
gentry in local affairs. 

Lord Hartington is troubled over the powers which ought 
to be conferred on an Irish legislature, if an Irish legislature 
should come. His policy seems to be to give as little as pos- 
sible—a sure method, by the way, to rob a boon of all grace, 
and to keep the old wounds green and open. This policy is 





naturally met by a determination on the other side to get as 
much as possible, irrespective of any consideration of proportion 
or fitness. What endless controversy and conflict will gather 
round this question! But federation would free us of the whole 
coil of perplexing details at a stroke. What are the powers 
which ought to be conferred on the Irish legislature under a 
federal system? Why, exactly those conferred on the local 
legislatures of England, Scotland, and Wales. No more, cer- 
tainly—and no less, certainly. Their functions might be con- 
sidered as dispassionately as a Railway Bill. The question 
would excite no national animosities, for the powers would be- 
long to each member of the confederacy alike. We know 
what questions Prussia, Belgium, Switzerland, and the United 
States reserve for their supreme legislature, and what questions 
they devolve upon the local bodies. We have more than a 
century’s experience of the working of this system ; and if there 
have been mistakes or omissions, let our statesmen amend them. 

Happily this is the shortest road not only to the present 
but to the permanent pacification of Ireland. From the native 
patriotism fostered by local institutions would finally grow a 
patriotism extending to the whole Empire. Why not, indeed ? 
Irishmen have had their full share in the battles with enemies, 
and the conflict with nature and circumstances, by which the 
Empire was founded, and they will be proud to recall that 
honourable share when the love which always begins with the 
family, the clan, and the nation, is no longer denied its natural 
gratification. 

The party of which Lord Hartington is the banner-bearer 
have sometimes felt alarmed lest the power conferred on the 
democracy should be exercised rashly or wantonly on the 
questions of higher politics of which they have slight knowledge 
or experience. If this danger exists, here again federalism is 
the remedy; for foreign politics, national defences, and probably 
tariffs would belong exclusively to the Federal Parliament. And 
the Upper House in federal constitutions is commonly protected 
against this identical risk by double election or some more 
stringent precaution. The United States senators are chosen 
by both Houses of the State legislatures, and the senators of 
France in a large degree by the departmental councils. Is it 
too heavy a strain on public faith to assume that double elec- 
tion, which the two. great republics find sufficient to exclude 
crude theories and angry prejudices from their senate in countries 
where crude theories grow in extraordinary abundance, would 
be as effectual in Westminster as it is in Washington or Paris? 

Lord Salisbury recently bade us note the tendency in our 
times for neighbouring nations to get more and more massed 
into prodigious empires. The tendency not only exists, but is 
perhaps the most formidable and menacing fact in contemporary 
history ; for with great States come not alone great armies and 
immense resources, but the constant temptation to employ them 
in some brilliant aggression. It depends just now on a young 
man still intoxicated by a premature rise to supreme power, 
and a middle-aged man disturbed by the constant fear of assas- 
sination, to let loose on modern civilisation armies such as were 
never before mustered on the earth. But surely the moral which 
Lord Salisbury draws from these facts is not the natural one. 
If the world is to groan under the burthen of great empires, it 
is the statesman’s business to strive that his empire shall not 
be merely a bloated frame, but a vivid organisation. Is not 
federation the remedy? Would it not awaken as nothing else 
can local vigilance and local patriotism within an area which 
they could adequately guard and tend? Was it not States 
smaller than Scotland or Wales, but distinct divisions of a great 
people, who bequeathed to the world the arts, literature, and science 
which it cherishes most? and when these boons of heaven were 
submerged under the barbarism of great empires, was it not 
other such States which revived and restored them? For it is 
local patriotism which doubles and quadruples the numerical 
force of a people. 

Lord Hartington in one of his latest speeches drew a lively 
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sketch of the Irish members deciding the public policy of their 
country in a Dublin Parliament, free from all English inter- 
ference, and then rushing to Westminster to decide the policy 
of England in total disregard of the wishes of the English 
people. This is a fancy picture, but here again is not the 
remedy federation? Whatever difficulties surround the retention 
of Irish members in the House of Commons will entirely dis- 
appear if they are only retained in a federal parliament fairly 
representing the three kingdoms and forty colonies which con- 
stitute the Empire. They will have nothing to do with the 
special policy of England, but only with the general policy of 
the Empire of which their country is an integral part. 

There is no need that such a body should be numerous—it 
only need be proportionate. And colonial representatives who 
would be lost among six hundred and seventy members of the 
House of Commons would have their just share of power in 
such a legislature. The supremacy to which her population 
and history entitle England would naturally be maintained, as 
it is maintained for Prussia in the Imperial Reichstag, while pro- 
portionate justice, we may hope, would be secured for every 
member of the confederacy. “ But,’ cries the vestryman in the 
House of Commons, “ we don't want colonial representatives; we 
will never permit Montreal or Melbourne to determine the policy 
ot England.” Brave words, in sooth; but how long, O legislative 
vestryman, will Montreal and Melbourne allow you to dictate 
their policy in peace and war in complete ignorance of their 
interests and wishes ? 

I will not say that this is my confession of faith on Imperial 
Federation, for the most important considerations have not been 
touched on at all; but it suggests some of the reasons which 
forbid me to fall into the category where Lord Hartington would 
place me. I am for confederation of the Empire, and as speedily 
as possible, under the strong conviction that if it be postponed 
till after a foreign fleet has bombarded Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Cape Town, there will be only broken fragments of our colonial 
possessions left to federate. C. GAVAN DUFFY. 

Alpes Maritimes, 





THE LAND QUESTION IN ULSTER. 


By AN ULSTER LIBERAL. 
— 


HERE is a widespread and powerful movement at work 

among the Presbyterian farmers of the North of Ireland. 
From Downand Antrim, Derry and Tyrone, comes a loud and al- 
most unanimous demand that landlordism must be ended, and that 
speedily, by a measure of “ compulsory purchase.” The move- 
ment is significant, and what its end may be no man as yet can 
tell. For the last five years the Presbyterians of Ulster 
have been of no account in the balance of parties. In 
the memorable election of 1885 the Irish Whigs were swept from 
the political field as completely as the.Dissentients would be in 
England were it not for the generosity of Lord Salisbury. In 
Ireland, as in England, there was no room for a third party. 
And though the Whigs were as Unionist as the Tories, the 
Orangemen joined with the Nationalists in giving them no 
quarter. The rowdies of the lodges trampled on the relics 
of the old Tenant Right party. They thought it a marvellous 
stretch of magnanimity when, in 1886, they permitted the 
Presbyterians of Ulster to possess as their own particular re- 
presentative a Scotchman who sometimes resides in Dublin, or 
an Englishman who has no residence in Ireland at all. Mr. T. 
W. Russell and Mr. Thomas Lea were the sorry remnant of the 
old party of Sharman Crawford. The Presbyterian farmers of 
the North saw the Moderator of their General Assembly cringing 
in the ante-chambers of the Castle, and helping the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to collect his rents by issuing a thanksgiving for “the 
bountiful harvest.” 

It was indeed a pitiable spectacle, but no man who understood 





the sturdy independence of these Irish Scotchmen could have 
expected them to remain for ever as the hangers on of the Orange 
faction. They have a history which, if it is lacking in picturesque 
and dramatic episode, cannot be matched as an honourable record 
of industrial and political independence, by the history of any 
body of men of equal numbers the wide world over. “ They 
were grand Covenanters, those men,” said an old Presbyterian 
farmer to the writer. He was speaking not of the men who fought 
with Leslie at Dunbar, nor of the men who would not bow before 
Claverhouse. He was speaking of the men who took the oath 
that Emmet took, and fought at Antrim and Ballynahinch. The 
men of ’98 were his Covenanters. “The dissenters of the North,” 
said Wolfe Tone, “were sincere and enlightened republicans,” 
and though time and Dr. Cooke have wrought great changes, a 
good deal of the ’98 feeling still lingers, just as here and there a 
United Irishmen’s pike is still to be found among the farmers of 
the Ards. 

The day has come when the Tory grip must be loosened, or 
the old spirit may show itself again in a milder modern form, 
The farmers have taken a line of their own. They have no 
leaders. Their clergyman is a minister and not a priest, even 
though his name be Synd or Hanna. Every man thinks for 
himself, and man has told his thoughts to man, until in almost 
every parish a meeting has been held to adopt resolutions which 
were not suggested by any of the gentlemen who pretend 
to represent Ulster. The new watchword of compulsory purchase 
was not suggested by Colonel Saunderson. On the contrary, 
in a speech at Lurgan, the presumptive leader of 50,000 
imaginary rebels professed his attachment to the principle of 
dual ownership. Somehow until very recently one never heard the 
Tories speak much of this “duality.” Like the Tories of old, 
Colonel Saunderson is attached to the freedom of contract—it isa 
machine the landlords know so well how to work. Nor was 
compulsory purchase suggested by Mr. T. W. Russell. On the 
contrary, the new movement has put Mr. Russell in a very tight 
place. He found himself denounced in many meetings. He wrote 
letters and made speeches in self-defence which were models of 
adroit trimming. He made a speech at Fivemiletown on January 
Ist in which he showed how very difficult a thing was compulsory 
purchase, and how very dangerous for a Unionist Government to 
handle. But the tide was too strong for him, and on January 9th 
he advocated at Moy enough compulsory purchase to swamp any 
Government which ventured to propose it. Yet somehow rumour 
says his constituents are not satisfied. 

Truth to tell, the new movement was not suggested by the 
Nationalists either. The Nationalists understand the difficulty 
of obtaining further grants of Imperial money, and they are not 
convinced that fair terms of purchase could be arranged under 
the present Government. And their feelings on this point are 
shared by many farmers who are only beginning to be National- 
ists. A meeting was held at Ballymoney, in co. Antrim, on the 
2nd of January last, which was addressed by three Nationalist 
members. The resolutions, however, were drawn up by the Pres- 
byterian farmers of the district before the members of Parliament 
arrived. Among the resolutions was one in the following terms : 
“ That we are fully of opinion that if the land question is to be 
settled on equitable terms, that settlement can only be effected 
by an Irish Parliament directly responsible to the Irish people.” 
But it cannot be denied that the majority of the meetings held 
have shown that the Northern farmers would be glad to have 
the landlords bought out, even by Mr. Balfour. They all be- 
lieve that landlordism must be ended, and they think that 
the fear of repudiation would prevent the enforcement of 
inequitable terms. 

We have dwelt with some satisfaction on the party aspect of 
the movement, because it is a matter of incalculable importance 
that those men should once again be acting on their own initia- 
tive, and because we believe the ultimate result will be to bring 
round one by one to the Home Rule side the men who are, of all 

en as yet unwon, the best worth winning. But the movement, 
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which has a strength and intensity far beyond what English 
newspapers have represented, teaches also a wider political 
lesson. It seems to show that dual ownership is unworkable. If 
dual ownership were workable anywhere, it would be in Ulster. 
The tenantry are the most industrious in the United Kingdom. 
They are separated from their landlords by no great religious 
barrier. They have been accustomed to something like dual 
ownership for a century. Yet no sooner has the system been 
firmly established by law, than thé tenantry of Ulster want to get 
rid of the second owner. The fact is the Ulster custom was only 
a pis aller. It was a popular device to prevent the more 
flagrant forms of legal robbery, and it was better than nothing. 
But it never worked really harmoniously. Neither free 
contract nor the Land Courts could adjust the relations 
between the two owners fairly. No mere tinkering at the 
Healy Clause will be enough. It passes the wit of man 
to accurately estimate the value of the improvements made 
in land where those improvements have beer’ made during 
a long series of years. The land value and the improved 
value are easily distinguished in a town, but they cannot be 
separated in the country. The Ulster tenant, at least, who knows 
more about dual ownership than any one else in these kingdoms, 
says the system is unworkable. People who want to put a national 
single tax on land values in England might find it useful to go 
over and have a talk with him. 

Finally, without entering upon the vexed question of the policy 
of any further Imperial advances to establish a peasant proprietary 
in Ireland, we think that Liberals may fairly consider whether, if 
any further advances are to be made, it would not be better to 
have the terms compulsorily adjusted rather than fixed by the 
farce known to Tories as free contract. Mr. Davitt described in 
last number how this system works. Commissioners 
McCarthy and Lynch would probably give tenants who propose 
to buy better terms than the tenants can get at present. 
The security, such as it is, of the taxpayer for instalments 
running for fifty years is not the honour of the contracting 
parties, but the value of the land. The lower the price given to 
the landlord, the less chance is there of repudiation. The Ulster 
tenants believe, and probably rightly, that better terms could be 
got from a court than by the present system of one-sided compul- 
The Liberal party would do well to consider whether, 
quite apart from the general question, effect could not be given 
to their wishes by proposing an amendment to the promised 
Land Purchase Bill, enabling tenants who want to buy from 
landlords who do not want to sell, to buy at a price to be fixed by 
Commissioners McCarthy and Lynch, or persons appointed by 
them. 
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THE WEALTH OF ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


—=—=8O9==——— 


\ VISITOR to the Tudor Exhibition might well imagine that 
= the pride of life and the ornament of a splendid pomp had 
first dawned for England in the days of Henry VIIL, to attain its 
full glory under Elizabeth. The few poor relics of the reign of Henry 
VIl.—some curious pictures, a maple-wood mazer, a couple of 
specimens of goldsmith’s work—make a modest show in presence 
of the wonders of the next age. In their scanty and insignificant 
array, they seem but the stray gleanings from a world barren in 
art and to which the triumphs of profusion were unknown. It is 
hard to recall as one looks at them the rich past out of whose 
wreck they came, the vast accumulated treasure of which they 
remain the only fragments saved from destruction. 

The brilliant court life of the later Tudor times was a new 
thing in English history. In earlier days it had not been the 
fashion for the great landowners to forsake their estates, and 
live at Tower Hill or Shoe Lane with a following of a hundred 
or two of gentlemen in livery of white frieze lined with crim- 
son taffetas, and to spend two or three times their yearly in- 
come in a merry life of dicing, card-playing, and hunting in 





Gray’s Inn Fields, Islington, and Highgate, and in buying dresses 
fine enough to adorn court pageants and processions where the 
greatest nobles of the land accepted the honour of bearing the 
Queen’s litter. The country noble or gentleman of the time 
of Edward IV. and Henry VII. had other business and 
other ambitions. He was not, indeed, a home-keeping man ; 
he had to be away at the French wars, or fighting on the Scotch 
border, or leading levies hither and thither to put down a rebel- 
lion or to set one going, or to make a raid on his neighbour's 
property. But whether he was a successful soldier or “a good 
Cotswold shepherd,” or a prosperous lawyer, or a wealthy judge, 
he remained a true provincial in heart and in interests. Booty 
was to be had in France, even in Scotland; there was none in 
London. On the contrary, a journey to the capital needed the one 
thing that nobles and landowners never had—ready money in the 
purse. If a country lord had to attend Parliament, a supply of 
oats and corn was carried for the horses, “to save the expenses 
of his purse”; his wife managed the big household and 
estates in the country, and from London an army of 
servants rode backwards and forwards continually to fetch 
provisions from fields and ponds and salting-tubs at home, 
so that he need never go to the market or to the baker to buy for 
money. Sir John Paston was forced more than once to pawn his 
“ gown of velvet and other gear” in London to get a few marks. 
When the Lady of Berkeley paid an unwonted visit to Westminster 
in the middle of the century she wrote to her husband, one of the 
greatest landowners in the West, “ At the reverence of God send 
money, or else I must lay my horse to pledge, and come home on 
my feet;” and he managed to raise £15 to meet her needs by 
pawning the mass-book, chalices, and chasubles of his 
chapel. 

It was in the provinces that the noble kept his true state. If 
his journey lay through any town, all the bells were set ringing 
“to give notice of the passage of such eminency,” and the 
burghers stood to watch him pass in his robe of scarlet twelve 
yards wide, with pendent sleeves down on the ground, and the 
“furrur therein set” worth perhaps £200 or £300 of our 
money; while his attendants came after, anxiously holding 
up with both hands, out of the filth of the medieval streets, 
the wide sleeves that trailed at their sides ; and mockers irre- 
verently laughed, and said that tailors and skinners would 
soon have to carry their cloth and skins to a field to get space 
enough for cutting them out. The great oak chests of the country 
houses were piled up with splendid robes ; cloth of gold, figured 
satins, damask and silk, and velvets and fine cloths, were 
heaped together with rich furs of martin and beaver. Sir John 
Fastolf had thirty-five coverings for his head—hoods of satin, 
russet, and velvet, straw hats, hats of beaver lined with damask 
gilt and the like, to suit his various robes. Chains of gold of the 
“old fashion ” and the “ new,” collars of gold covered with “roses 
and suns,” precious stones, women’s girdles of cloth of gold 
harnessed with gold, or with silver-gilt worked by famous foreign 
makers, made fully as brave a show in the fifteenth century as 
in the one that came after. 

The houses, too, were rich with treasures gathered from far 
and wide—brass pots and chafferns from France, gold work from 
Venice and Genoa, habergeons from Milan, ewers of blue glass 
powdered with gold, alabaster pots painted and gilded, “cushions 
of gold embroidered with ramping lions of silver,” and coverings 
of cloth of gold. Rich coloured silks covered the walls, or tapes- 
tries worked with a hundred designs—a Moorish dance, a line 
of poplars, a savage and child, a siege, a lady harping by a 
castle. Sometimes, but rarely, one or two pictures of the patron 
saint of the family were among the treasures. There were col- 


lections of books “portrayed and blazoned,” chronicles and 
romances and tales and scientific treatises, and manuscripts 
with the beautiful illuminations for which the English school was 
famous in Europe. 

But the real wealth of the nobles lay in their amazing stores of 
Fastolf had laid up in his Treasure Tower 


gold and silver plate. 
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and in the safe rooms of monasteries vessels that weighed over 
16,000 ounces, besides the plate in his butler’s pantry. We read 
of ewers, and goblets, and platters of gold; great chargers of 
silver, weighing 200 ounces or more; a flagon of silver of 351 
ounces—others with gold verges and enamelled chains about 
them ; gilt basins, with antelopes ; gilt cups like fountains, with 
enamelled flowers; salt-cellars like towers; “ basins of 180 
ounces, covered with silver of Paris touch and over-gilt, 
pounced and embossed with roses, and with great large enamels 
in the bottom, with certain beasts embossed standing within 
a hedge of silver and gilt upon the said enamels;” great 
gallon pots, having the edges gilt and wreathed with poppy 
leaves ; gilded goblets with columbine flowers, and the like. At the 
funeral of a lady of Berkeley, early in the sixteenth century, the 
plate was brought out to give “a drinking” to the Mayor of Bristol 
and his brethren; “and I thank God,” wrote the steward, “no 
plate nor spoons was lost, yet there were twenty dozen spoons.” 
Public bodies had vast treasures. In Christchurch, Canterbury, 
there were in 1466 three hundred silver vessels which weighed 
over three thousand ounces ; and many others so richly adorned 
with chasing and enamelled work, that, being almost priceless, they 
could not be appraised. Each of the seventy-six monks in the 
monastery had his own supply of plate; one, who was not the 
best furnished, had a silver salt-cellar with cover and gilded stag, a 
painted vase gilded, and nine drinking-bowls, one richer than 
another with the work of goldsmithand enameller. In the Exhi- 
bition a single trader’s token from Eastcheap reminds us of the 
great body of burghers and merchants who were heaping up 
wealth, and into whose hands the treasures of the nobles were 
fast passing. Town bodies and gilds had their own collections ; 
here and there a patriotic citizen left a cup or flagon to grace 
the corporation dinners; an Exeter gild would only accept from 
its members spoons of the new style. Occasionally a borough that 
specially wanted the king’s good-will would have his picture 
painted for its Gild Hall. 

A fastidious taste began to declare itself. Warriors had carried 
back tapestries and plate from the French wars. Traders had 
brought the work of Flemish artists and goldsmiths. Plate was 
marked of the “old fashion” or the “ new ;” the “ Paris touch” was 
noted ; the name of the maker, German or English, was constantly 
registered—Colet, Rippyngale, Hans Eborlyn, Stanton, Rous, and 
soon. Every town had its own goldsmith, and foreign workers 
were drawn from over-sea to carry on their trade in England. 
Gisbright Vanbranburgh came as early as 1422 to be the King’s 
Engraver in the Tower of London. It was a Dutchman whom 
Henry VI. employed to paint for him the portrait of a French 
lady, and who spent three sad winter months at the work because 
the cold had frozen his colours. 

Such was the wealth upon which the spendthrifts of Elizabeth's 
court “fed and feasted” till ruin overtook them, and on which 
“ Jack of Newbury” and his fellows prospered and laid field to 
field. It is in watching such prodigious spoils poured into the 
goldsmith’s or the coiner’s melting-pot till scarcely a mazer has 
survived, that we catch a glimpse of the mighty economic revo- 
lution by which the old world was made into the new. The 
revolution was no less profound and far-reaching than that which 
we have seen in the nineteenth century. It transformed the 
whole condition of trade; it scattered hoarded wealth and gathered 
it up into new hands ; it ordered social life after new ideals ; it 
changed the conditions of land-tenure, the mode of agriculture, 
the distribution of property ; it gave a new character to capital, 
and taught it fresh uses ; it trained a new class in the exercise of 
political power. In its progress, the vast accumulated treasure 
of the past was swept away in a common destruction. But the 
great change was wrought out with subtle discriminations and 
diversities of dealing ; and there is no more curious and sug- 
gestive study than to trace the various ways in which the century 
of revolution from the battle of Bosworth to the wreck of the 
Armada dealt with the hoards of the Church, of the great noble, 
or of the city merehant and shopkeeper. A. S. GREEN. 





ON WESTERN CLIFFS. 





ALF-WAY down the cliff, a big boulder pushes far out from 
its curtain of ivy. The sun beats warmly here, this 
afternoon, as I rest and lazily dangle my boots over the sea that 
crawls as lazily, twenty fathoms below. Now and then a gull 
drifts by, plaintive, balanced on the light breeze with motionless 
wings. But the sea-birds are mostly gathered far beneath me, 
where the slope breaks sharply away over the arch of a cavern. 
I cannot see the hole, only the cormorants that issue from it, 
flying low by two’s and three’s for the rock, a mile away, that is 
their home; each with neck rigidly extended, taking the 
sunlight on his back—a patch of iridescent green on the blue 
water. Down there also the gulls are busy; for the southerly 
wind has brought wreckage. I stumbled, an hour ago, on the 
quaintest bit of jetsam—a lapdog’s house, staved and jammed 
among the rocks by the high-water line. It was a dainty 
pagoda, striped in scarlet and white, tricked out with bedabbered 
ribbons and preposterous brass bells. No doubt some exotic 
Fido or Flossie was tenant here a day or two back, and defended 
his Lar with voice and tooth. To-day it is empty, of course. 
What a sad little tragedy !—if only Catullus were alive to write 
it, or La Fontaine, or Cowper. , 

A fox steals past me, down to his hole. He was basking on 
a ledge above when, no doubt, my footstep disturbed him—a 
beauty. The sun shows his red coat at its richest, and lights 
with a dazzle the white tip of his brush. He lives securely here 
and laughs at huntsman and hounds. Only sometimes, by 
moonlight, the farmer comes along with his gun and exacts 
revenge for a ravished lamb or two. “The enormity of vulpe- 
cide,” observed a Tory squire the other night, “is a matter of 
geographical limits ;” which seems true also of polygamy and all 
combinations among tenants. 

I am scrambling along to get a nearer look at the fox’s den, 
when a voice hails me from the cliff-top, “ Maister—young 
maister !” 

Turning, I see a shepherd high above, perched on a jutting 
rock, his dog beside him ; and shout up an answer. 

He has missed a sheep, and wants to know if I have come 
across her ; for the grass above is short, and the ivy hangs tempt- 
ing, just over the verge. } have known, in old days, a whole flock 
enticed to their death by it; and sometimes a dozen would be 
found huddled on a giddy ledge whence they must be hauled up 
by ropes. You had to be careful in descending to them, for let 
but one take fright and spring over, and the rest would plunge 
blindly after, striking the sea, fathoms down, in a series of doleful 
splashes. Forthwith all men must run and push off in boats to 
rescue them, cutting their poor throats as often as not, to save the 
meat before it sank. But of late the farmers have pastured a few 
goats here, that abide on the rocks and keep the sheep away--as 
well by their rancid smell (it seems) as by browsing down the 
treacherous ivy. 

Near by, to the eastward, a deep gash divides the cliff, where 
between two sheer walls a scree dives steeply to the sea’s edge. 
At the foot you may see, as through a dark funnel, the curded 
waves wash in and out of the larger déér/s, flashing up the sun- 
light. Midway down, two falcons hover, steel-blue in the shadow. 
Their nest—a pile of crossed twigs—is perched on a cornice of 
the left-hand wall—a spot inaccessible. And at the very bottom 
of this pit stands the truant sheep, and gazes stupidly up at our 
call. Poor fool! There is nothing to eat down there ; and to 
retrace her steps with an empty belly— 


‘*Superasque evadere ad auras 
Hoc opus, hic labor est :” 


but the shepherd says she can manage it—must, in fact, re-climb 
the painful scree, and learn (as he puts it) that “’tis a wisht, 
unhomely world for buffleheads.” And here he breaks off, to 
catch me by the arm and point seaward. 

Two miles and more away on the blue water, where a solitary 
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gannet flies, the taught eye can note a dim smear, in colour | 
between blood-red and purple. No cloud causes it; for the day | 
is of that rare serenity that January alone can give, and mostly | 
denies—a transparent day, virginally cold to the eye, but ready 
with a warm kiss in the happy corner. 
The smear yonder is a small “ school” of pilchards moving up | 
the coast. They are belated, for their brothers by this time are 
mostly congregated eastward, near the Eddystone ; and they are 
At this 
season the little haven round the point is empty of its ablest 
fishermen. They have followed the fish, and for the time are 
working in the hire of Plymouth owners; but the old men and 
boys will presently be putting out with a drift-net or two. See, 
there come the boats—one, two, and three 
up cheerfully. 


nearer the shore than has been common of recent years. 


| 

| 

| 
their tan sails running 
At sundown the drift-nets will be shot across the | 
tide, to be hauled after two hours or so of waiting ; and you shall | 
have pilchards scrawed and piping-hot with your breakfast to- | 
morrow. Be sure you eat them from the tail towards the 
head, for this draws the fish to our shores, and brings luck to the 
fisherman. 
The shepherd's cottage stands in a wilderness of yellow gorse, | 
beneath a tall beacon that is the abiding tomb of Geraint | 
Geraint of the Round Table. He was king over yonder, where | 
now a squat steeple rises above a whitewashed haven. There 
did Teliau, Bishop of Llandaff, escaping on shipboard from the | 
“Yellow Plague” that ravaged Wales, put in and find the old 
warrior at his last gasp, “ who, when he had received the Body of 
our Lord from the hands of St. Teliau, departed in joy to the 
Lord.” So they placed his body in “a golden boat rowed with 
silver oars,” and bore him hither across the bay. 
lies (the tale goes 


And here he 
with his golden boat beside him; but the 
antiquaries have pricked that bubble. 

The shepherd’s wife is a placid é/onde,a woman with a his- 
tory. She is sanding the lime-ash floor of her cottage as I 


enter, and lifts a pair of eyes that are always an enigma, so 





much do I expect of them, so little do they tell. 


Her story is 
startling and simple. Her present 


husband bought her of 
another man at a fair, and the price was that at which Mr. 
Lewis Carroll advertises his new book 
Let this be 


“three half-crowns.” 
noted by any who call the “Mayor of 
Casterbridge” a too-fanciful tale.) It happened thirty years 
back, when she was a blue-eyed girl of eighteen ; and she stepped 
off the cheap Jack’s stand and followed her purchaser quietly, 
they say, nor once looked back. Certainly, she has ever since 
made him a good wife, and, out of all cavil, a fruitful—being the 
mother, | believe, of fifteen children. 

Her elder children have long since left the nest, to follow the 
sea, or to marry and settle; and this brings me to another tale 
of this strange woman. Her cottage lies many miles from the 
nearest telegraph station ; and one day, not long since, a mounted 
messenger rode up to her door, and held out an orange-coloured 
envelope. 

* Seven shillings to pay for porterage,” he announced. 

Senifer looked at the envelope, and shook her head with 
decision. 

“I know o’ no news i’ this world that can be worth 
seven shillin’ to me,” she said, and turned back into her 
kitchen. 

The messenger rode away, and no man knows to this hour 
what that telegram contained—news of a windfall of money, of a 
child’s death, of joy or calamity, all is one. Yet she has odd 
ways of tenderness, and to my knowledge when her youngest- 
born died she hung the geraniums in her window with strips of 
crape, in the simple belief that the flowers also felt the bereave- 
ment. 

What emotions does she nurse in her heart, this self-contained 
Senifer (or Guinevere, for the names are one and the same) as 
she moves quietly about her little house above the bay? I have 
a notion they would startle some people—most of all her husband 

and wonder shall I ever understand ? Q. 





A STUDY IN TRANSLATION. 
——eo 

ie Mr. Courthope’s new life of Pope he more than once re- 

marks on the success of Broome and Fenton in catching 
the poet’s manner. In the translation of the Odyssey by Pope, 
Fenton, and Broome, it would be impossible perhaps for criticism 
to discover which portions are Pope’s and which were contributed 
by his allies. It is true that Pope revised the whole, and 
probably introduced more harmony of manner than originally 
existed. But the question arises, was not Pope’s “tune” par- 
ticularly easy to “get by heart,” as Cowper says? Lord Tenny- 
son might begin a translation of the Odyssey, but it seems 
improbable that any modern Broome or Fenton could complete 
it without detection. “Most can raise the flower now, for all 
have got the seed,” says the Laureate, but the flowers of imitators 
raised on earthly soil are easily distinguishable from those 
which, like the birch in the ballad, “ blossom fair eneuch” by the 
gates of Paradise. For the purpose of testing the possibilities of 
imitating different styles, not by way of parody, but in translation, 
I have amused myself by experimenting on a short passage in the 
Odyssey. It is at the close of the twentieth book : the doomed 
Wooers are met at their last banquet, and suddenly on the 
second-sighted man, Theoclymenus, comes the vision of their 
fate. He sees the usual portents familiar to Gaelic prophets 
and to the heroes of the Sagas. A shroud rises up from feet and 
knees, and covers the faces of the men about to die, while the 
walls, as on the night before Njal’s burning, drip with blood, and 
the courtyard is crowded with spectres. 

The brief passage in which the seer describes all this may be 
regarded as unfair to Pope, because it is so extremely romantic, 
so “ Gothic” as he would have said. On the other hand, it “ sets 
his genius,” because it is a speech, an example of oratory, and in 
these Pope is always at his best. What Homer says in a literal 
version is this :— 

Ah! wretched men, what ill is this ye suffer? In night are swathed your 
And a wail breaks forth, and cheeks 
are wet with tears, and with blood drip the walls, and the fair spaces between 
the beams, and of shadows the porch is full, and full is the courtyard, 
shadows of men making hell-ward below the darkness, and the sun has 
perished out of heaven, and an evil mist sweeps up over all. 


heads, your faces, your knees beneath. 


So much for Homer. The first attempt at metrical translation 
here given was meant to be in the manner of Pope:— 


** Caitiffs !"" he cried, ‘‘ what heaven-directed blight 
Involves each countenance with clouds of night ? 

What pearly drop the ashen cheek bedews ? 

Why do the walls with gouts ensanguined ooze ? 

rhe court is thronged with ghosts that ‘neath the gloom 
Seek Pluto's realm, and Dis's awful doom ; 

In ebon curtains Phoebus hides his head, 

And sable mist creeps upward from the dead.” 


This appears pretty bad, and nearly as un-Homeric as a 
translation could possibly be. But Pope, aided by Broome and 
Fenton, managed to be much less Homeric, much more absurd, 
and infinitely more “classical” in the sense in which Pope is 
classical. 

‘**O race to death devote! with Stygian shade 
Each destined peer impending fates invade ; 
With tears your wan distorted cheeks are drowned ; 
With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round : 
Thick swarms the spacious hall with howling ghosts, 
To people Orcus and the burning coasts ! 
Nor gives the sun his golden orb to roll, 
But universal night usurps the pole." 


Who could have conjectured that even Pope would wander 
away so far from his matchless original? “Wretches!” cries 
Theoclymenus, the seer, and that becomes, “O race to death 


devote!” “Your heads are swathed in night,” turns into “ With 


Stygian shade each destined peer” (peer is good !) “ impending 
fates invade,” where Homer says nothing about Styx nor pee 
The Latin Orcus takes the place of Erebus, and “the burn 
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coasts” are derived from modern popular theology. The very 
grammar detains or defies the reader; is it the sun that does 
not give his golden orb to roll, or who, or what ? 
The only place where the latter-day Broome or Fenton can 
flatter himself that he rivals Pope at his own game is— 
** What pearly drop the ashen cheek bedews ?” 
This is, if possible, more classical than Pope’s own- 
** With tears your wan distorted checks are drowned.” 


But Pope nobly revindicates his unparalleled power of translating 
funnily, when in place of “ the walls drip with blood,” he writes— 


‘** With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round.” 


Homer does not appear to have been acquainted with rubies, but 
what of that?) And how noble, how eminently worthy of Pope it 
is to add that the ghosts “howl.” 1 tried to make them gibber, 
but ghosts do gibber in Homer (though not in this passage), so 
Pope, Fenton, Broome and Co. make them howl. 

No, Pope is not lightly to be rivalled by a modern translator. 
The following example, a far-off following of a noted comtem- 
porary poet, may be left unsigned— 

Wretches, the bane hath befallen, the night and the blight of your sin 

Sweeps like a shroud o'er the faces and limbs that were gladsome therein ; 

And the dirge of the dead breaketh forth, and the faces of all men are wet, 

And the walls are besprinkled with blood, and the ghosts in the gateway 
are met, 

Ghosts in the court and the gateway are gathered, Hell opens her lips, 

And the sun in his splendour is shrouded, and sickens in spasm of eclipse. 


The next is longer; the poet has a difficulty in telling his 
story — 
‘* Wretches,” he cried, ‘‘ what doom is this, what night 
Clings like a face-cloth to the face of each, 
Sweeps like a shroud o'er knees and head ? for lo! 
The windy wail of death is up, and tears 
On every cheek are wet; the shining walls 
And all the seemly spaces ‘twixt the beams 
Weep tears of biood, and shadows in the door 
Flicker, and fill the portals and the court 
Shadows of men that darkwards yearn—and now 
The sun himself hath perished out of heaven, 
And all the land is darkened with a mist.” 


That could never be mistaken for a version by the Laureate, as 
perhaps any contemporary hack’s work might have been taken 
for Pope’s. The difficulty, perhaps, lies here: anyone knows 
where to have Pope, anyone knows that he will evade the mot 
propre, though the precise evasion he may select is hard to guess. 
But the Laureate would keep close to his text, and yet would 
write like himself, very beautifully, but not with an Homeric 
swiftness and strength. Whois to imitate this ? As to Mr. William 
Morris, he would perhaps render *A SeAoi “niddering wights,” 
but, beyond that, conjecture is baffled. Or is /Azs the kind of 
thing ?>— 
Niddering wights, what a bane do ye bear, for your knees in the night, 
And your heads and your faces, are shrouded, and clamour that knows not 
delight 
Rings, and your cheeks are begrutten, and blood is besprent on the walls, 
Blood on the tapestry fair woven, and harrow-wights walk in the halls. 
Fetches and wraiths of the chosen of the Norns, and the sun from the lift 
Shudders, and over the midgarth and swan’s bath the cloud-shadows drift. 


It may be argued that, though this is perhaps a translation, it 


is not English, never was, and never will be. But it is quite as 
like Homer as the performance of Pope. BROOME JUNIOR. 








THE MODERN DINNER. 


ae ee 
WE English are the most hospitable people in the world, and 

can point with pride to the number of dinners given in 
season and out of season. How different we are in this respect 
from our neighbours, the French, who never admit strangers 
into their families, and at whose evening parties the refreshments 
are limited to sponge cake and eau sucrée’ In England the 








tables are laden with good things; and to judge by the scenes 
which take place in the refreshment room, three meals an evening 
are necessary to sustain life. How wicked it must be then to 
strive to depreciate British hospitality, and declare that the 
true meaning of the word is unknown to us! A stranger 
may remark that a large dinner-party, our favourite form of 
entertainment, does not make him feel welcome and, so to speak, 
at home with his hosts. A guide to the manor born may reply, 
“My dear friend, you mistake. The object of a large dinner- 
party is a huge feed conducted on strict principles of reci- 
procity. We are no longer in the days of carefully selected 
parties formed of people anxious to meet each other and inter- 
change views and opinions. Time moves too fast now. Rogers’s 
breakfast-parties are things of the past; and gone too are the 
glories of Conversation Sharp. The modern diner-out, however, 
can teach you the newest American slang, and is in the secret 
as to which millionaire will next have the honour of entertaining 
the Prince.” 

Let us follow such a guide into the half-darkened drawing-room 
and stumble into our seats, thankful not to be the last comers 
whom everyone anathematises under their breath, It is a dreary 
time until the dinner is announced, and the host makes a rush 
for the dining-room, first tucking the oldest lady present under his 
arm like a bundle ready for the wash.‘ Downstairs there is 
sufficient light to distinguish the company, and convince us 
that the hostess has taken some pages of her visiting book 
and jumbled the people together with very little regard to 
their amusement. A well-known General and writer on military 
topics has taken down a pretty little American lady, who 
can talk of nothing but poker and Marlborough House. 
She interlards her discourse with topical slang, and after listening 
patiently to her for some time the bewildered General confides to 
his other neighbour that he does not understand the fair Mrs. 
M At the top of the table the host, a good fellow in his way 
and fond of horseflesh, is undergoing a political conversation at 
the hands of a Primrose Dame, and the word “ patriot” occurs in 
every second sentence. Among the guests is a young son of a 
distinguished Liberal politician, who is violently opposed to his 
father’s views. “1 am a Conservative, and shall live and die 
one,” he says. “That would be difficult,” remarks a neighbour, 
“for there must be dissolution first.” The youth gives a stony 
stare, and utterly fails to comprehend the remark. Another lady 
is of a religious turn of mind, and has been attacking her 
dinner-partner, while busy with his soup, with searching ques- 
tions as to the state of his soul. “Well, rather hot, Lady 
R——,” he replies, imperfectly aware of her queries. She 
gives him up for lost, and lapses into silence. Then there 
is the newly married couple, who will gaze at each other across 
the flowers, and the rather sour maiden lady who observes 
the glances and despises them accordingly. Note too the lady 
blessed with daughters, who is about to givea ball. Very likely 
there is the inevitable diplomatist who is invited for the sake of 
his star and other orders, but sometimes (oh, the disappoint- 
ment!) appears at dinner without them. The menu seldom 
varies : tasteless soup, like flour-paste ; fat salmon and cucumber 
salad ; sticky entrées of sweetbread, and the inevitable lamb and 
mint sauce, duckling and green peas, to be followed by gelatine 





| jelly and ice pudding, which haunts the diner-out like a night- 


mare, and clings to his palate for ever anda day. At length the 
ladies adjourn to the drawing-room, where they form little groups 
and discuss topics which are not for profane ears. The gentle- 
men can smoke the pipe of peace, providing they do not quarrel 
over politics. When they join the ladies, one iniprovement of 
late years must be signalised. There is no “little music” after 
dinner. We owe much to Corney Grain’s description of the 
stout contralto who would sing, “I am a little fairy,” and 
the timid tenor who had forgotten his Italian. The little- 
music nuisance is a thing of the past. Now is the time to tell 
all your friends to how many evening parties you are invited for 
to-night, and ask them if they are “going on.” Be careful to do 
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this whenever you meet at a party, and do not stop to consider 
the rudeness of the question. Always complain of being tired to 
death during the season, and put on the air of a victim to the 
claims of society. Never seem amused at any entertainment, 
but hint that you have come out to oblige your host or hostess. 
Do not scruple to abuse and find fault with the dinner, wines, 
company, and everything else, for the old rule—to respect those 
of whose bread and salt you have just partaken—does not hold 
good in modern times. And “the most hospitable people in the 
world ” will go on inviting you just the same. 








ART AND SPORT AT THE GROSVENOR. 
ane 

A T the first flush there appears something incongruous in the 
™ association of Art and Sport ; but they are really old allies. 
Prehistoric man ornamented the rough walls of his cave-dwelling 
with scratchings of the victims of his chase ; which are the first 
traces of the artistic faculty in our race. Whenever man achieves 
anything of which he is proud, he appeals to art to commemorate 
it. Ashe is never on better terms with himself than when his 
ingenuity or courage has enabled him to circumvent or dominate 
the lower animals, Art has been perpetually wooed to immortalise 
his fleeting victories in woods, fields, and rivers. “ Sport illustrated 
by Art,” says the Grosvenor catalogue. Sport as a subject for 
Art had been the truer and more modest description. But that the 
collection brought together is one of great and catholic interest is 
beyond all question ; and we are delighted to congratulate the 
organising committee, headed by the Duke of Edinburgh and their 
very practically working vice-president, Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley, on 
the great success which has crowned their unsparing exertions. The 
collection may be regarded under two distinct aspects : firstly, 
as a succinct pictorial history of the art of animal-painting from 
Albrecht Diirer to Mr. Heywood Hardy; secondly, as an 
educational museum, showing how man has gradually developed 
the science of killing fish, flesh, and fowl, from the days of the old 
stone-bow to the double-barrelled, hammerless, self-ejecting con- 
vertible choke-bore of to-day. 

The pictures divide themselves into three classes: the early 
works of Flemish and other foreign masters ; English paintings 
prior to Landseer’s advent ; and the works of the artists who have 
lived since that eventful date. That Diirer—seeing how few of his 
paintings stray outside Vienna, and that authenticated English 
examples can be counted on the hand—is represented at all 
is much. The St. Hubert, one of the many paintings dedicated 
to the venatic saint, attributed to the greatest of all German 
masters, is a good conventional picture, by whomsoever painted. 
The details are drawn with strength, and it is grave and sedate 
in colour ; but though full of symbolic meaning, we more than doubt 
its authenticity as the handiwork of Diirer. The study of squirrels 
painted in water-colours on vellum is wonderfully finished ; but 
the greatest interest attaches to the series of fifteen studies of birds 
lent by the Duke of Devonshire. Majesty and breadth of delinea- 
tion characterise the Duke of Northumberland’s Rubens, the rarely 
seen “Wolf Hunt.” It is said one of the equestrians in this 
picture inspired David for his “ Napoleon Crossing the Alps.” 
Masterly and splendid as the draughtsmanship is, it must be con- 
fessed it resembles a menagerie broken loose as much as any- 
thing else. In the fine “ Diana Returning from the Chase,” we 
recognise the imperial colourist. Prim Hondekoeter, Weenix’s 
exquisite and minutely finished dead partridges, Wouvermans’ 
white horses, Cuyp’s golden distance, Teniers’ too human interiors, 
Snyders, who so greatly influenced English painters, Jan Fyt, 
the most natural of all the Dutch animal painters, are all admir- 
ably represented, many of these pictures coming now for the 
first time from Windsor walls. The solitary “Velasquez” is 
large. It treats of village sports. Our inverted commas suffi- 
ciently express our opinion. Alex Francois Desportes’ brace 
of pointers is unlike anything else of its class in the gallery. 





The English animal painters before Landseer are almost 
exhaustively represented. Her Majesty sends a fine example of 
Wootton (born in 1690)—his “Stag Hunt in Windsor Park.” 
Old Smith of Ipswich, Sawrey Gilpin, R.A., Seymour, and 
Sartorius father and son, are guiding mames here. George 
Stubbs, R.A., was an immeasurably greater artist. He was 
the first equine portraitist to shake himself free of the 
wooden cock-horse ideas. He discovered how to express 
animal exertion, grace of limb, strength of muscle, sheen 
of coat, proud carriage of head and fire of eye. The fox- 
hunting squires of his day did not misplace their commis- 
sions; but before all things Stubbs was a painter, to which fact 
his masterpiece, “ East of the Old Riding School, Welbeck,” which 
we light on with rapture and leave with reluctance—a delightful 
composition, subtly restful, with its quaint brown tones—bears 
eloquent testimony. Quaint and sporting Alkin does not 
detain us long. Reinagle’s broad moorland delights the picture- 
lover, his dogs are a joy to the canine critic. Herring is well 
represented, but what of Leech? James Ward’s powers might 
be more strongly demonstrated. Morland and Gainsborough are 
something more than sporting artists. But all is not “ Morland” 
and “ Gainsborough ” that is labelled and engraved in these names. 
It is a relief to turn from these to such undoubted masterpieces as 
Morland’s “ Rabbiting,” and others. Little need to go abroad 
and cultivate raptures over the rusticity of a modern Frenchman 
when art so much truer and simpler is waiting at home. 

But all this is mere preface. The central glory of the exhibi- 
tion is its peerless array of fifty-four pictures, drawings, and studies 
by Landseer, the greatest animal painter that ever lived—the 
artist who first felt and portrayed the inner nature of dumb 
creatures, who understood and realised their natural attitudes, 
and, what is more, emotions—who with his fearless strength, 
directness, and dramatic simplicity, once and for all broke up the 
old traditions of stereotyped conventionality, and founded a new 
school. To paint animals now in the manner of the past 
centuries would be as impossible as to write a treatise on 
astronomy and ignore the discoveries of Copernicus; and 
the greater the artist to-day, the stronger the evidence of Sir 
Edwin’s influence. If the visitor doubts this, let him look around 
the gallery and say if he needs any chronological monitor to tell 
him what is before and what after Landseer. ‘“ The Sanctuary,” 
“The Challenge,” “The Deer-stalker’s Return”—two dozen at 
least of Landseer’s best-known paintings grace the walls. It is said 
that on first reading Ham/et it seems made up of familiar quotations. 
On looking at these pictures they seem like copies, not originals 
—copies of the originals which the engraver’s burin has cut on 
our hearts ; for Landseer is part of our national life. Landseer 
used no models ; he drew from the strength of his knowledge ; 
hence the manly certitude, sincerity, and freedom of his outline, 
qualities the animal painters of Japan share with him for a 
like cause. Landseer, like Velasquez, was: the favourite of 
Court and people, and, like the great Spaniard, preserved 
the simple strength and dignity of his art despite his honours. 
Landseer was an irregular rather than a poor colourist—had he 
possessed the colour-astery of Rubens, where should we have 
rivalled him ?—witness the glowing ‘warmth of his “ Highland 
Scene,” an earlier conception of “ The Challenge.” “The Monarch 
of the Glen,” at once the finest stag ever drawn and the very 
incarnation of royal courage and dignity, is here. This is the 
picture the elected art-critics of St. Stephen’s rejected at £300, 
and which has since realised £6,000. In a _picture-gallery 
sketches have always a greater charm for us than finished 
pictures. To understand a picture we must live with it. We 
realise a sketch at once; and yet, if it be by an artist, it still 
sufficiently retains the aroma of farther suggestion. For this 
reason a series of hasty studies lent by Lady Scott are pecu- 
liarly interesting. They are in pastille. Landseer excelled 
in pastille, a fact which is instanced in his celebrated “ The 
Chase,” and “ Browsing.” The limitations of the medium were 
safeguards for his colour. It has been the fashion of late for 
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small critics, the Zola-realism lovers in art, to scoff at the poetry 
of Landseer. Did he need vindication, this exhibition would 
achieve it. 

Of living painters there is a strong exhibition. Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s paintings seem cold in colour, far too pretty in their 
classical affectation, fluffy and unsatisfactory in treatment, after 
the great master’s. Mr. Heywood Hardy is the painter far 
excellence of the well-groomed hunter ; but he fails with hounds, 
and lacks the imagination to realise a dead lioness from a live 
model at the Zoological Gardens. Mr. Dendy Sadler's humour 
may be compared with that of the late Randolph Caldecott. 
Mr. J. C. Hook’s pictures, old or new, are always welcome, 
Mr. Stuart Wortley finds his technical correction as a sports- 
man hamper him as an artist. Mr. Wolf is a great painter 
of falcons when not too anxious about scientific accuracy. Mr. 
Herbert Johnston, in loyal brilliancy of colour, chronicles how 
the Heir Apparent shot a tiger. What of Mr. Blink’s flying 
foxhounds, Mr. Noble’s otter-hounds, and, above all, what of 
Mr. J. M. Swan, the most promising of all our animal painters ? 

A room is devoted to falconry, stuffed hawks, and the litera- 
ture and apparatus of that obsolescent sport. An elephant 
struggling with a panther blocks the vestibule, a huge Russian 
bear stands like Cerberus at the wicket, red deerskins panel 
the staircase walls, a splendid collection of sporting trophies, 
heads of roe-deer, Irish deer, Scotch deer, elks, wapiti, bisons, 
buffaloes, mountain goats, Chillingham Park cattle, lions, tigers, 
wild boars, and walruses, interspace the. pictures. Tusks of 
elephants and swords of narwhals lie on the floor. Cases 
of racing plate—some curious, old, and artistic, but much gorgeous 
and modern—of greater Troy-weight than credit to the turf 
goldsmith, fill the rooms. There is scarcely a sporting weapon—- 
ancient or modern—omitted from the collection of arms. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LAST DECADE. 


SIR,—May I call your attention to what seems to be a small 
but interesting slip in the first line of your last week’s “ Literary 
Causerie.” You say that “our century has entered on its last 
decade.” I daresay nine out of ten writers would say the 
same ; but I think if you look into it, you will agree with me that 
the year 1890 is the last of the #nth decade, and not the first of 
the tenth decade of the century. If your statement were correct, 
then the year 1900 would belong to the next century ; and if this 
were so, the year 100 would belong to the second century, and 
consequently the first century would only have ninety-nine years. 
When a maz is ninety he has entered on the tenth decade of his 
life, because we do not say he is ninety until he has completed 
ninety years, and therefore entered on his ninety-first. But it is 
different with the century. The year is called 90 when it is 
begun, and the decade is not complete until it is finished.— 
Yours faithfully, GERALD MOLLOY. 





Catholic University of Ireland, 
86, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
January 22nd. 
i We have received many other communications on the same 
subject expressing the same opinion as our correspondent. ] 


A PLAIN QUESTION. 


S1r,—I am a good deal perplexed by something in Mr. Davitt’s 
letter to you this week, and it is this:~-It is part of the project of 
the Government for land purchase in Ireland, he says, to “ enable 
the landlord to obtain twice the market value for his property.” 
But in the next column he says of the two Purchase Commis- 
sioners, “I shall be but voicing the general opinion in Ireland, in 
saying that no two officers could well discharge their duties to the 





public with a more scrupulous regard for the public purse.” If 
the latter statement be true—as I believe it is—then the former 
is untrue. As every transaction must be sanctioned by these two 
officers, Mr. Davitt’s assertion comes to this—that though they are 
the most vigilant guardians of the public purse, they are capable 
of allowing every selling landlord to receive twice the value of his 
property out of that purse. Quod est absurdum. 

The same perplexity besets me on another point. I see 
gentlemen rousing loud and scornful cheers by showing how Lord 
This has walked off with £100,000, and Lord That with £200,000, 
as the price of land sold under the Ashbourne Act. Where is 
the enormity? Unless the two Commissioners are either grossly 
incompetent, or else accomplices in a fraud, the public has got a 
good and adequate security, and the landlord has given money’s 
worth for his money. Again, in 1884, the Liberal Government 
proposed an advance of £20,000,000 for land purchase. The pro- 
posal was different in some respects from the Ashbourne Act, but 
Lord This and Lord That would have carried off just as much 
hard cash out of the twenty millions as they have carried off from 
the ten. The policy of Land Purchase in any shape may be all 
wrong—and especially may the principle of the Ashbourne Act be 
all wrong—but there is no harm in seeing facts as they are, even 
in Ireland.—Yours faithfully, COMMON SENSE. 

January 2oth. 








DINNER BELLS. 





FIRST, for the funds of the 
National Leprosy ; 
Then, for the joy of the 
Penny-post Jubilee ; 
Now, for Zhe Don, for he 
Shortly will cross the sea ; 
Aye, for all sakes let us dine and dine. 


Aye, though the Singer’s dead, 
Westminster Abbey said ; 
Aye, though the soldier dies, 
Now St. Paul’s bell replies ; 
Unto their memory 
Fill the glass silently ; 
All men must die, but we dine and dine. 


Ireland with meaning eye 
Stares at our revelry ; 
Portugal, cursing us, 
Hears the glass clinking thus ; 
Spain, with a downcast head, 
Watches an infant’s bed ; 
We, who are Englishmen, dine and dine. 








THE DUKE OF AOSTA. 


ROME, January 2oth, 1890. 

HE Duke of Aosta, who died at a quarter to seven on the 
evening of January 18th, was born on the 3oth of May, 

1845 ; thus he had hardly attained to his forty-fifth year. Amédée 
de Savoie was the younger son of King Victor Emmanuel. 
He was of a lovable disposition, and was devoted to his 
royal brother and to his country. In return he was much 
beloved by the King, who was caused the keenest grief by 
the unexpected event. Immediately he heard that his brother's 
illness was assuming a serious aspect, he hastened to Turin and 
arrived six hours before the end. The Queen has just started 
off to join the King, and her son, the Prince of Naples, who 
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had started three days before on a voyage that was to have 
taken three months, and that would have taken him by Sicily to 
Greece and Asia Minor, was called back by his father from Palermo, 
where he had stopped, and arrived here in time to leave with his 
mother at nine o'clock this morning. The Duke of Oporto, the 
King’s nephew, is coming from Lisbon, and her mother, the 
King’s sister, would accompany him but for her bad health. Prince 
Napoleon, father of the Duchess of Aosta, is said to be coming 
also. There almost all the royal family will meet round the 
death-bed, for in addition, Princess Clotilde, sister to the 
King and mother of the Duchess, should also be mentioned. 
All this would not have been worth speaking of in such 
detail were it not an opportunity of naming our princes, 
and of assuring you that it is not in accordance with mere 
conventional usage that this reunion takes place; rather that 
it is due to the real union of this family, whose members love 
each other as though they had never been born princes and 


princesses. The fact is that the King, the Queen, and her two 
sisters possess in common a natural kindliness of heart 
that is the source of this great mutual affection. The 


House of Savoy has not always given evidence of so great 
an accord ; this existing accord is not one of the smallest factors 
in the hold the family has taken on the love and respect of the 
whole country, a love and respect that it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. It is not a mere phrase to say that in Italy every 
joy and every sorrow of the Sovereign is the joy and sorrow of 
the nation; a fact that is evident indeed on the present occa- 
sion, for the grief over the Duke’s death has been general 
and deeply felt. To-day when M. Biancheri, the President 
of the Chamber, opened the sitting—the first since the Christ- 
mas recess—and commenced to read the speech announcing 
the misfortune, all the deputies rose from their seats, even the 
Republicans and the Radicals of the extreme Left ; for we have 
Republicans and Radicals who if determined not to love the 
monarchy cannot make up their minds, at least, not to love the 
King and his family. As a sign of mourning the sitting was 
adjourned after the President’s speech and the Chamber will not 
meet again until the 3rd February. 

The life of the Duke of Aosta, King though he had been, does 
not require many words to tell of. Like that of all princes, his 
education was almost exclusively a military one. Appointed 
Captain in 1879, he died Inspector-General of Cavalry, having 
held that position slightly over two years. He undertook in 
the capacity of Major-General the campaign of 1866 against 
Austria, and achieved in it great distinction : in its course he re- 
ceived a wound in the breast. He had taken part in war against 
the same Power in 1859 at the age of 14. He loved the army, 
but there was nothing of the overweening soldier about him ; in 
all Italy, indeed, there was no kindlier gentieman. 

He was twice married. His first wife was not of royal blood ; 
an ancient and noble family, however, was that of the Del Porzio 
delle Cisterne to which the heiress Maria belonged. She brought 
him the whole Cisterne fortune, which I have heard valued at 12 
millionsof lire—in Italyanenormous sum. Hewas very fond of her 
and of the three sons she bore him, and who survived her; these 
sons are much beloved, especially at Turin, where they have 
ived up to the present, and where, consequently, they are best 
known. 

His first wife died of the anxieties and troubles caused by 
tie unfortunate interlude in Spain. The Duke accepted the 
Spanish Crown in 1870; he gave it up in 1873. Assuredly 
he gave it up with greater pleasure than he had felt in ac- 
cepting it. General Prim, who offered it to him on the 
part of the Cortes, was killed before the Duke’s arrival at 
Cartagena. Nothing succeeded with the Prince whilst he sat 
o1 the throne; the parties that he hoped at least to calm 
wrangled more than ever. He convinced himself that to re- 
tain the crown was beyond his power. He had really 
n thing in him of the adventurer. It was his father, a born 
adventurer, who urged him on to this Spanish enterprise. He 








gave up the game. As he could not reign in Spain as his father 
reigned in Italy, loved by.all and at peace with all, he determined 
not to wear a phantom crown. He returned home, and the 
Italians were satisfied to have him back. Nothing gives so 
good an idea of his character as the letter which he wrote to the 
President of the Chamber in reply to an address that it had 
voted to him :— 

“A difficult mission was offered me; I accepted it at the 
greatest sacrifice—that of leaving my dear native land. I 
accepted it in order to give to Spain peace and tranquillity. 
More than two years have passed, and I leave her more divided 
and more troubled: with pain I say it. Seeing that Spain 
could not find her happiness in me, I gave up the crown, having 
faithfully observed the constitution to which I had taken oath. I 
return to Italy. She may be. certain that she will find in me 
a soldier ; a devoted lover of her country, for whom he is ready 
to lay down his life. I beg of you, M. le Président, to interpret 
my sentiments in the Chamber, as well as my warmest thanks for 
the address it has forwarded me.” 

This letter, so simply expressed, is dated the 1st March, 1873. 
On March 18th the Chamber voted to him almost unanimously 
the appanage that was due to him as the King’s son. 

He remained a widower until 1888. He then fell in love 
madly in love, with the most beautiful girl to be seen at the Court, 
and whom he saw more frequently at her home in Turin, where 
she lived with her mother in one of the Royal residences ; he also 
living in that town. This was his niece, her Royal Highness 
Letitia Bonaparte, daughter of his sister Princess Clotilda 
and of Prince Napoleon Bonaparte. She had but one fault : 
she was only twenty-two. But she liked him—he gener- 
ally was liked by women. The wedding was a brilliant one. 
The Turin people who loved him took a great part in the 
accompanying festivities. In many Italian towns ladies joined 
together in committees in order to send presents to the Duchess. 
She was happy with him and bore hima son. Fourteen months 
passed, not more ; and now she is alone and a widow. 

The marriage of her mother with Prince Napoleon was the first 
link between the two families of Savoy and Bonaparte, the one the 
most ancient, the other the most modern of royal families : this 
marriage was the prelude to the war that drove Austria from 
Lombardy. The alliance of the two families was renewed by the 


_marriage of Princess Letitia with the Duke Amédeée, but this 


renewal will not in the present state of things have any other 
effect than that of rendering the Bonapartes once more as 
Italian, if not more Italian than they originally were. 

R. BONGHI, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


— «--. —— 
Tue Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, Jan. 24, 1890. 

OTHING is more certain than the difficulties attendant 

upon many of the political questions of the day. A plain 
man may well stand aghast at their bare consideration. The 
questions are not only difficult, but important. This can no more 
be disputed than the apparent incompetency of the people who 
are required, not, indeed to solve the problems, but to act in the 
midst of them, and whilst they are still in course of solution. _III- 
advised action at such periods is often exceedingly dangerous. 
This is unpleasant. We cannot in politics be content to wait 
for the fost-mortem of the State to prove ourselves either right or 
wrong. 


A distinction is often struck in polite circles between the 
voter or politician who is entitled to be called well-educated and 
the one who is not. It is said that the man who has been 
liberally educated (the phrase needs no precise examination) is 
more likely to be a wise politician than the man who hasn't. To 
put the case concretely and alliteratively—that a barrister is more 
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likely to be right politically than a blacksmith, a parson than a 
ploughman, a doctor than a drayman, a peer than a peasant. 





Having regard to the nature of many political questions, that 
his should be so seems, as Mr. Tomlinson says in “ Janet's 
Repentance,” “a deal more liker.” To maintain the contrary has 
a paradoxical air. Yet our past experience has taught us, unless 
we are Tories of Lord Eldon’s school, that education, meaning 
thereby reading, is not only no guarantee for correct political 
thinking, but offers us scarce any assurance for it. 


Avoiding extreme cases, which could easily be found, let a 
moment’s comparison be made between Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis and Mr. Bright—a noble pair, all will agree. Between 
the acquired attainments of the two, the art of oratory apart, 
comparison is impossible. Sir George Lewis knew almost every- 
thing a politician could ever hope to know. Mr. Bright knew 
(using the verb precisely) hardly anything, except King James’s 
Version, and a few scraps from the poets. 


Sir George Lewis was wont to marshal his facts, a huge 
array, with infinite pains, and take the field against the enemy 
with all the pomp and circumstance of glorious learning. 
Mr. Bright never worried over-much about facts ; two or three 
telling ones, hastily impressed into his service, and jotted down 
on a scrap of club-paper, were enough for him; armed with 
these he hurled himself upon his foe, first selecting with 
genius akin to that of the hero of Austerlitz the weakest place 
in the enemy’s line. He generally made his way through. Apart 
from mere oratorical triumphs it might fairly have been supposed 
that Sir George Lewis would have proved the wiser politician 
of the two. 


But in politics as in war the main business is the divining 
faculty—the “ guessing what is on the other side of the hedge ;” 
and here Mr. Bright was immeasurably the superior of Sir 
George Lewis. 


I have of course in my mind the crucial case of the with- 
drawal of the Southern States from the American Union. It was 
a difficult and important question. Sir George never doubted 
what was on the other side of the hedge. “I have never,” he 
wrote in 1861, “been able in conversation or by reading to 
obtain an answer to the question—What will the North do if 
they beat the South? To restore the Union would be an 
absurdity. What other state of things does that village lawyer 
Lincoln contemplate as the fruit of victory ?” 


In the dark days of February, 1863, Mr. Bright said: “I 
advise you not to believe in the destruction of the American 
nation. If facts should happen by any chance to force you to 
believe it, do not commit the crime of wishing it. I do not blame 
men who draw different conclusions from mine from the facts 
who believe that the restoration of the Union is impossible. As 
the facts lie before our senses, so must we form a judgment on 
them. But I blame those men who wish for such a catastrophe. 
For myself I have never despaired, and I will not despair. In 
the language of one of our old poets who wrote, I think more 
than three hundred years ago, I will not despair, 

‘*** For I have seen a ship in haven fall - 
After the storm had broke most mast and shroud.’"” 
The pertinency of the question which so teased Sir George Lewis 
cannot be denied, neither can the fact that the Constitutional 
expert was wrong—even miserably wrong—and the great orator 
magnificently right. 


Take another crucial problem—lIreland. If ever man studied 
the Irish problem it was Lewis. His book on the subject, pub- 
lished in 1836, is a noble book, since it proves how its author was 





possessed of the true statesmanlike instinct to heal and bind up, 
and make an end of dispute and misery. And yet it is a dis- 
appointing book. It preached the regeneration of Ireland— 
through the Poor Law. “I do not believe,” said Mr. Bright, 
bluntly, in the House of Commons in 1849, “in the regene- 
rating power either of the Poor Law or the rate-in-aid. The 
poor law as a means of regenerating Ireland is a delusion,” and 
later on in the same speech he said, “ The people of Ulster say 
that we shall weaken the Union. It has been one of the mis- 
fortunes of the legislation of this House that there has been no 
honest attempt to make a union with the whole people of Ireland 
up to this time. We have had a union with Ulster, but there has 
been no union with the whole people of Ireland.” 

There was more promise of healing in these few words of 
Mr. Bright’s than in the whole of Sir George Lewis’s book. 


And yet Sir George was a detached man. He was free to go 
wherever he chose and to adopt what opinions he liked. He did 
not, as some men have had to do, drag an anchor behind him, 
heavy in itself, and clogged and crusted with the weeds of a 
forsaken harbourage. He was freer from prejudice than Mr. 
Bright, but of intuitive and lucky guessing he does not seem to 
have had a particle. 

This doctrine of Intuition has, it must be owned, a disastrous 
record, though probably not a worse one than its rival, Authority. 


We may be certain of this, that “the masses,” as such, are 
not illuminated by special gifts and graces. Truth may have 
been studiously concealed from Oxford Dons, but it by no means 
follows that it will in the future be made plain as pumpkins to 
their gyps. 

It seems hopeless, outside the region of the exact sciences, to 
have any confidence in the opinion of anyone. Who is likely to 
be right? .Who is least likely to be wrong ? 


I am anxious to avoid the question of individual responsibility 
for opinions. Lord Brougham once got into great trouble in 
certain quarters for telling the Glasgow students, and afterwards 
for printing in gigantic type, of the kind technically called “ Great 
Primer,” “the great truth which has gone forth to all the ends of 
the earth that man shall no more render account for his belief 
over which he himself has no control.” The amiable Dr. Channing 
put much the same thing thus: “We are not responsible for the 
rightness of our opinions, but only for their uprightness!” a 
pleasing play upon words, which if it should chance to be true 
will be effectual to secure the salvation of at any rate all the 
citizens of Boston. But Individual safety is a small thing by the 
side of National. Uprightness is no cure for wrong-headedness. 
I would sooner be slain by a rogue than killed unintentionally by 
a clumsy saint. 





It is hard to get rid of the intuitional doctrine, dangerous 
though it may be. There is no royal road to learning, but it does 
seem as if there were short cuts to truth. 

Learned and devout men have occasionally been unable to 
conceal their annoyance when, after years spent in the wilderness 
of thought, discussion, and research, their arrival, long delayed, in 
the Promised Land of Conviction has been hailed hilariously, and 
not without a tone of patronage, by chatterboxes of their acquaint- 
ance, who have been propelled thither long before them by the 
torpedo boat of sheer intuition. 


And yet, if to arrive at truth be the object, the man who gets 
there first, never mind how, must have the best of it. 

A predisposition of the mind which makes the adoption of 
certain kinds of opinion hard or easy undoubtedly exists, and 
apparently independently of individual effort. One man imbibes 
the Time Spirit at every pore, another is proof against it. What 
is clear as daylight to one is preposterous nonsense to another. 
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Lord Bacon tells us at least three times in his Great Instaura- 
tion that it was a birth of Time and not of Wit. But it takes 
Wit to apprehend the Time and bear its fruit. 


Wit to perceive what things the coming Time conceals, and 
Wisdom to prepare for their approach. These are the needful 
qualifications. I say nothing about the Wisdom, but as for the 
Wit (an ounce of which is, in the words of the old proverb, worth 
a pound of clergy), it is, I think, as likely to be found down a 
mine as in a pulpit, hoeing a field as arguing a cause, driving a 
van as feeling a pulse, fishing the deep seas as writing for the 
Press, even the Weekly Press. 


But whatever may be the difficulties of a situation, and absent 
as the element of absolute authority must always be from human 
discussion, doubt must not be allowed to paralyse action. The 
cynical view that nothing really matters is always, and of neces- 
sity, the wrong view. Act we must, and as best we can. Father 
Southwell, who was executed at Tyburn in 1594, in his thirty- 
third year, cannot be said to have embraced, in those Elizabethan 
days of his, the popular side, or the side which has prevailed. 
One may be pardoned for pronouncing him hopelessly wrong, but 
the noble spirit which animated him still lives in his verse, and 
preaches courage, faith, and action. 


** Shun delays, they breed remorse ; 
Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 
Fly their fault, lest those repent thee ; 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingered labours come to nought. 


‘ Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 

Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure ; 
Seek not time when time is past, 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure ; 
After-wits are dearly bought, 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought 


‘ ‘Time wears all his locks before 
Take thy hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked : 
Works adjourned have many stays, 
Long demurs breed new delays. 


** Seek thy salve while sore is green 
Festered wounds ask deeper lancing ; 
After-cures are seldom seen, 
Often sought, scarce ever chancing ; 
Time and place give best advice 
Out of season—out of price.” 


A. B. 





We are glad to see that Mr. Louis Fagan, of the Print Department of 
the British Museum, is about to make an effort to familiarise the general 
public with the principal objects of value and interest in our great 
national treasure-house. Mr. Fagan, who has already done good service 
by his lectures on the subject, has undertaken to deliver a course of 
three lectures in the Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, Portman 
Square, on February 13th, 20th, and 25th. The first will deal with the 
foundation and progress of the Museum, and the Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Babylonian antiquities ; the second with the Greek and Greco-Roman 
treasures ; and the last with the library, manuscripts, and prints, and the 
character and constitution of the Museum. Many photographic repro- 
ductions will be exhibited by oxy-hydrogen light during thé course. 





Some very interesting letters written by Charles Dickens to his old 
friend Wilkie Collins will, we believe, shortly see the light in the pages 
of the Cornhill Magazine. Dickens's letters, like Carlyle’s, are always 
fresh and attractive. 


The most striking feature about the sale of the late Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s library was the scarcity of real literature as distinct from mere 
books. If the auctioneer’s catalogue be any kind of guide, the novelists’ 





stock-in-trade consisted chiefly of French novels and old criminal trials. 
A reader and book-lover in the best sense he was net. 


The prices at the sale ran much lower than might have been expected 
from Collins’s great popularity. The Library Edition of Dickens, with 
Charles Dickens’s friendly words of presentation in each volume, fetched 
£14, an original ‘‘Great Expectations” £9 §s., and a ‘‘ Pickwick ” 
£3 15s. A second edition of Forster’s ‘‘ Life of Dickens,” with 
Wilkie Collins’s annotations, went for £3 5s. But the majority of the 
books sold for as little as if they had not been the property of a popular 
novelist. One of the old twelve-volumed editions of Dr. Johnson’s 
** Works,” such as may often be purchased on a bookstall for a guinea 


or 1§s., was knocked down at 2s. 6d. 


Mr. H. M. Stanley is to be entertained at the monthly supper of the 
Johnson Club—of which the distinguished traveller is a member—in 
March, when a paper will be read on ‘* Johnson as a Traveller.” 


In addition to the “ Life of Jane Austen” by Professor Goldwin 
Smith, to which we referred last week, another biography is promised 
from across the Atlantic. The author is Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, who has 
received the sanction of the lady’s family, and with it some hitherto 
unpublished information. Mr. Adams promises a number of illustrations 
of scenes connected with Miss Austen’s life and works. 


The ‘ Life of Boccaccio” which Mr. John Addington Symonds has 
just completed should prove a permanent addition to English bio- 
graphical literature. France, Germany, and Italy have all given us 
important works on the great Italian story-teller, while England, which 
from Chaucer to Lord Tennyson has owed so much to him, has done 
but little to repay the debt. Every reader of Mr. Symonds’s ‘* Renais- 
sance in Italy” will feel that he is well equipped for the post of 
Boccaccio’s biographer. 


Biographies of Swift we already have without number, and three of 
them at least are of very considerable importance. But to the others, as 
well as to the unfinished life by John Forster, the element of finality is 
lacking. Scarcely any two students of eighteenth century literature will 
agree as to whether Swift was really married to Stella, and there are 
several other doubtful points. It is possible that in the monograph on 
Swift by Mr. Churton Collins which Messrs Chatto and Windus will 
shortly publish all things will be made plain. The book is sure to be good 
if the author avoids ‘* preaching.” 








REVIEWS. 
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AN AGE OF REVOLUTION. 
A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. By William Samuel Lilly. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1889. 

N R. LILLY is a fluent and interesting writer, at once acute and 

entertaining, gifted with such facility in the art of quotation 
as to adorn whatever he touches. Indeed, the author's proficiency 
in this art gives his book a certain air of distinction—-the casual 
reader feels as if he were moving in the society of the best minds, 
just as they were saying their happiest things ; and he may well 
get into the conviction that a man who has so many good things 
at command will be above the use of bad arguments. Mr. Lilly 
may be described as an extensive open-handed rather than 
open-minded reader, possessing more of the faculty of appropriation 
than of assimilation. He is also a master in the art of easy gener- 
alisation, and he practises it so deftly that, without minute analysis 
or laborious investigation, he can formulate immense premisses 
and draw portentous deductions. He has also the advantage of 
always writing with a purpose, and though, as is inevitable in so 
discursive and quotational a writer, the purpose may not at every 
point and moment be obvious, yet it is never very remote ; and 
the reader at last finds himself introduced to Mr. Lilly’s Church 
under one of its many aspects, as the guide of souls, the teacher 
of truth, the guardian of morals, the saviour of society. This 
book is one of the most excellent, as it is one of the latest, ex- 
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amples of Mr. Lilly's art, and may be studied with advantage by 
all who wish to know how great questions or periods in the 
history of thought ought not to be handled. 

Mr. Lilly’s problem or thesis is this :—* The F rench Revolu- 
tion of 1789 opens a new chapter in the world’s history. How 
are we to judge of it by the experience of the century with which 
that chapter begins?” The man of 1889 is to bring the men and 
ideas of 1789 to the bar of history, and judge them according to 
the deeds they have caused to be done in the century. It is an 
immense subject, covering the whole field of thought and life— 
individual and collective. ‘The Revolution changed the face of 
Europe, every kingdom, state, city, society, home ; liberated, 
circulated, or suggested ideas and raised problems that affected 
every branch of literature, every field of thought, every form of 
art; political and philosophical speculation, historical method 
and inquiry, social ideals, and the means by which they were to be 
realised, within Mr. Lilly’s own Church as well as elsewhere, became 
altogether different in consequence of it ; the relations of classes 
within every society—of Kings to peoples and peoples to Kings, 
of Church to State and State to Church, were everywhere modi- 
fied, and in some cases even inverted by it. To write of such an 
event, with its century of wide-reaching and penetrative results, 
would require a man of rarest judicial faculty, able to analyse, 
to master, and to use the immensest mass of material, much of 
it still living and molten, any inquirer ever faced; and the 
more veracious the man was the more would he feel bound 
to be balanced in his judgments and guarded in his con- 
clusions. But Mr. Lilly's polemical purpose saves him from 
the need of being judicial, and allows him to use such 
material as he feels it necessary to possess in the most judicious 
way for himself and his end. He discovers “the idea, the 
faith, the dogma, underlying the Revolution ;” he states it in his 
own terms ; vigorously refutes what he has so stated ; traces the 
idea he has so excellently handled through its varied manifestations 
in social politics, religion, art, science ; and finally dismisses 
it by means of a damnatory comparison with the true or ideal 
democracy. The whole thing is speedily and effectively done ; 
the idea is criticised in and through Rousseau ; its religious ex- 
pression and spirit in the literary works of Mr. John Morley ; its 
scientific, in the radical and materialistic Darwinians, and fero- 
cious atheistic vivisectors ; and its esthetic or artistic in Zola. 
There is a fine simplicity in the process, but a no less perfect 
insignificance in the result. The whole proceeding is of a very 
elementary kind, made possible only by the supersession of the 
old pamphleteer by the modern periodical essayist and reviewer, 
who, with a skill which would have made his ancestor envious, 
disguises indifferent politics in what is not good literature. Great 
events are not to be judged by single men or manifestations, 
however inevitable, any more than a river is to be measured by a 
single streamlet, however brawling, or a Church like the Roman 
by such conspicuous causes of its success as the forged donation 
of Constantine, or the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. 

There are many things in the book with which we agree. 
We believe as strongly as the author in a conditioned freedom, 
in the reign of law, in religion being the bond of society, 
in conscience being ultimate and absolute, in all that he means 
and more than he means by the “categorical imperative.” 
And it is because we thoroughly agree with what we re- 
gard as his fundamental principles that we so deprecate 
his method. Religion can never be served by unjust or in- 
adequate criticism. What is unfair to the cause opposed is still 
more unfair to. the writer’s own, and the more he identifies his 
cause with absolute righteousness or religious truth, the unfairer 
he is to it. And inadequacy of treatment is injustice. Still more 
unjust is it to select a single factor as if it were a sole cause, 
exhibit this factor in its worst possible form, and prove its 
insufficiency by a process of exaggerated isolation. For example, 
our author sharply contrasts, as regards their respective bases, 
the society the Revolution destroyed and the society it attempted 
to create. The society before it was founded on the sense of 
duties, “divinely prescribed, and resting upon the most august 
and momentous sanction” (p. 4); but the society it created was 
founded on “ the idea of certain political rights, sacred, imprescript- 
‘ible, inalienable, attaching to man by virtue of his human nature ” 
(p. 9). Now, in the only sense history can admit, neither position is 
correct ; we should come nearer the truth by exactly reversing 
the statements. The society the Revolution destroyed was 


founded on the idea of certain distinctive and exclusive rights, 
sanctioned, fortified, made inalienable by being called divine ; 
the society it struggled to create—which is something entirely 
different from the men and the days of the Terror—was an 
attempt to realise the duties and nobler ethical ideals involved 
The essential note of the old 


in the brotherhood of man. 
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society was the idea of class rights, the divine right of 
the king, often enforced by a might that was more careful to be 
victorious than to be just ; the divine rights of blood and birth, so 
held and exercised as but rarely to enforce the duties the lord owed 
to the serf, but never forgetting those the serf owed to his lord ; the 
divine rights of the priest and his Church, which, as Mr. Lilly well 
knows, did not always disdain, in order to their completer vindi- 
cation, the weapons of terror or fraud, or an intrigue that winked 
at sin that it might the better use the strength of the sinner. 
Milton, indeed, is quoted as expressing “the old-world view ” 
of the freedom of man, as consisting “either in spiritual or civil 
liberty,” enabling man to realise “ divinely appointed, all-pervading 
duty” (p. 7); but Milton’s was “the view ” of a world as yet un- 
realised, as the English people he addressed promptly proved 
by straightway restoring a monarch and passing a law which 
absolutely contradicted every principle, political and ethical, he 
had stated to be necessary to his “ Free Commonwealth.” And, 
indeed, to carry the matter a step further, it was this over-driven 
ancient doctrine of divine class rights that, more than any other, 
begot the extravagant individualism against which our author 
protests ; and that certainly far more than Rousseau and _ his 
teaching, or Voltaire and his mockery, tended to create the 
Revolution, and to make it at once so fateful a necessity and 
so beneficent a factor of human progress. 

If the Revolution and the century that followed it are to be 
understood, they must be placed in their full historical relations. 
When they stand there they may not be so serviceable for Mr. 
Lilly’s purpose ; but then they will better serve the ends of 
historical science and truth. For one thing will be evident, that 
the conscience of man and the moral law it reveals and en- 
forces had more to do with it than the individualism of Rousseau. 
Has Mr. Lilly once seriously asked himself, What does the anti- 
clericalism of France mean? Is it due to sheer perversity of 
nature, or a double dose of original sin? to the biting tongue 
of the demagogue, or to his jealousy of the priest whom 
he fears and hates as a possible rival leader of the people? Or 
has it not rather a more valid root, a more adequate and justifying 
cause in the experiences of the past? A whole class could not be 
so hated unless it had done something to justify and occasion the 
hate. A people is not ungrateful; men that serve its best interests 
it is quick to honour, and loves to hold in everlasting remembrance, 
and the last class it would willingly cease to love ought to be, one 
would think, the priesthood. That class has in France,as elsewhere, 
contained within it some of the saintliest, many of the ablest, 
and multitudes of the most devoted men; and they ought to repre- 
sent to the people the holiest office, the most gracious agencies, 
the most consoling truths and uplifting ideals. But in proportion 
to the very pre-eminence of place and function is the disaster that 
is sure to follow failure. Now may not the century of anti-clerical 
hate be due in some measure to centuries of clerical neglect or 
forgetfulness of those duties which God meant the man who re- 
presents Him to the people to fulfil for the people? The supreme 
and, under favouring conditions, the irresistible temptation of an 
organised priesthood, which believes that it exists by divine 
right, is to feel, and to act as feeling, as if the people existed 
for it, and not it for the people ; and this temptation never had 
a more complete or illustrious victim than the higher priesthood 
of France in the century before the Revolution. It thought when 
it had the King and the Court, it had everything necessary to con- 
tinued and commanding being, and forgot that he who loses the 
heart of a people loses what can never be recovered. In Ireland, 
where the priesthood had no King and no Court it could flatter, and 
trust, and use, but only a broken and oppressed people it could 
help and save, the wonderful, yet natural, result has been, on the 
one hand, that fidelity of the priesthood to the people they have 
led by love and service, and, on the other, the loyal and unselfish 
devotion of the people to the priesthood. Where the function 
of the comforter has been fulfilled, the gratitude of the comforted 
has followed. In France, a different experience has been followed 
by a correspondent difference of feeling. In its birth, the anti- 
clerical passion was but the misery of a great disappointment ; it 
expresses the bitter feeling of an imaginative people disillusioned 
as to the order it had regarded as the organ for it of all the divine 
beneficences. 

Our criticism, then, of Mr. Lilly, which we have not space to 
carry into detail, may be stated thus :—He must be just if he would 
be effective ; in order to serve the cause of truth he must become 
more scientific, and put more historical conscience, as it were, 
into his work. He ought not to allow himself to be so easily 
deceived by plausible generalisations, and by the idea that petty 
criticism, even of a representative man, is equal to a judicial sent- 
ence on a great and complex event. Truth is never honoured by 
perfunctory service, least of all the sort of truth one calls religious. 
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CARLO GOZZI. 
Tur Memoirs oF Count CARLO Gozzt. Translated into English by 
John Addington Symonds. With Essays on Italian Impromptu 
Comedy, Gozzi's Life, the Dramatic Fables, and Pietro Longhi. Two 


} 


vols. London: Nimmo 


IN the eighteenth century, the period of her decline, Venice was 
rich in autobiographers, whose life-records serve as lamps to light 
up the closing scene, to heighten the picturesqueness of her social 
decay. To name but the three foremost of her memoir-writers, 
she had Casanova, Goldoni, and Carlo Gozzi ; and of these the 
last counts as the most valuable to the student of Venetian 
social life. Unlike that wandering libertine, Casanova, who 
spent but a brief portion of his riotous life in Venice; in 
contrast to Goldoni, whose memoirs show us just too much 
of himself as playwright, Gozzi, of home-staying wit, hardly 
ever left the lagoons, but lived within the little ring of Venetian 
society, in close touch with it, and having abundant opportuni- 
ties for studying it from various points of regard. We can well 
conceive why Mr. Symonds, with his avowed passion for auto- 
biographies, for anything like an honest effort at self-portraiture, 
should have been attracted by such a marked personality as that 
of Gozzi, and should have resolved to place him before students 
of literature in his true light. For Gozzi certainly deserves to fill 
a place in the great gallery of eighteenth century ///térateurs ; 
and now, by the art and zeal of Mr. Symonds, he fills it for the 
first time. Such faint, false picture of him as was hit off by Paul 
de Musset need no longer serve us except as matter for mirth ; 
we have now the real Gozzi before us, and we may judge of him 
for ourselves. 

These Memoirs—“ useless memoirs,” as the author, with mock 
humility, styles them—were really the outcome of a quarrel, a 
literary quarrel—petty and spiteful as most literary quarrels are. 
Gozzi makes Grattarol, his rival, the victim of a stage satire, 
putting an outrageously close copy of him on the boards as a 
smirking Adonis. In this somewhat vulgar trick he is helped by 
the malice of a venomous Venetian lady; and as a result, brought 
about in part by his own rash conduct, Grattarol is ruined, and 
dies an outlaw. Then Gozzi, in explanation of the dispute—in 
fact, as afologia pro vitd sud—writes his memoirs, which, however, 
the Government forbid him, under pain of imprisonment, to publish. 
But with the fall of the Republic all dread of the Piomds disappears, 
and Gozzi is at liberty to print his book, which he promptly does, 
proclaiming in a manifesto to the Venetian public his intention to 
avail himself “of the beneficent freedom now permitted to the 
press, which allows him to draw his manuscript from the tomb 
in which it has lain for the past seventeen years.” Through an 
accident, then—the accident of a State’s collapse—we get this 
apologia, this portrait, self-drawn in self-defence. As an apology 
it is valueless; as a document for the study of Venetian social 
and literary life it is worth a great deal. 

In forming our estimate of Gozzi we must take him first as 
playwright and thenas man. His merits in the former capacity 
are well shown to us by Mr. Symonds in an admirable essay on 
the Italian Commedia delf Arte. Gozzi, so he asserts, was no 
romantic playwright, as the Germans would have it he was, 
endowed with inborn genius for a peculiar species of dramatic 
art. He had none of the enthusiasm of a literary innovator. 
His famous fairy dramas, “the /7Zaée, in spite of their fantastic 
form, were the work ofan aristocratic Conservative, bent on striking 
a shrewd blow for the Commedia delf Arte, which he considered 
to be the special glory of the Italian race. In this respect we might 
call Gozzi the Venetian Aristophanes. Only in ‘this respect, 
however; for as an artist Gozzi differs widely from Aristo- 
phanes. The /iaée were his Clouds and Birds and Wasps. 
Goldoni and Chiari were his Euripides and Agathon; _per- 
verters of the good old comedy by vulgar realism, false pathos, 
meretricious rhetoric. His art was the expression not of 
creative instinct, evoking a new type of drama merely for its 
beauty and romance, but of a militant sarcastic mind, imbued with 
the ironical literature of the sixteenth century. Though he dealt 
so much in the fantastic, the marvellous, and the pathetic, Gozzi 








was far more a humourist and satirist than a poet in the truer sense 
of sublime imagery ; lyrical sweetness or intensity, verbal melody 
and felicity of phrase, there is next to nothing in his plays. The 
style is coarse and slovenly, the versification hasty, the language 
diffuse, commonplace, and often incorrect. Yet everywhere we 
discern a lively sense of poetical situations and the power of 
rendering them dramatically. The /7aée remain stupendous 
sketches in a style of audacious and suggestive originality. The 
passionate volcanic talent of the man almost compensates for his 
lack of the finer qualities of genius.” 

In such masterly fashion does Mr. Symonds take Gozzi’s 
measure as a playwright, and with his estimate we thoroughly 
agree. Gozzi approached his work too lightly, carelessly, con- 
temptuously, too much in a spirit of bravado. This note of 
bravado is, indeed, characteristic of the man. Again and again 
it jars upon us in the J/emorie, in the record of his Dalmatian 
adventures, in the account of his love affairs, in his version of the 
Grattarol dispute, and in his antagonism to Goldoni. To 
Goldoni, indeed, he was hardly generous; and though he 
triumphed over him, it was but for a short while. To-day, 
Goldoni stands high in public favour ; Venetians claim him as their 
Moliére ; while Gozzi to all intents and purposes lies absolutely 
forgotten by them as by the world. Certainly, if we compare 
the two men, whether as artists or as individuals, Gozzi suffers 
by the comparison. Gozzi’s vogue depended upon controversy 
and biting satire. Goldoni went to Nature for his inspiration, 
and saw that she must be loved, and studied, and closely followed 
by the artist. And so to-day, in Browning’s phrase, this “ good, 
gay, sunniest of souls” survives, his genial plays reflecting the 
shine and shade of common life, interesting us in its ever-various, 
ever-delightful comedy. By his humanity, Goldoni lives ; this it 
is which has rescued him from oblivion. 

Cynical, truculent, wanting in modesty, in good-humour, and 
occasionally in good-breeding, this Count Carlo Gozzi, with his 
combative, sarcastic temperament, is not wholly a_ pleasant 
personage. He interests us as a type, but it cannot be said that 
he is a charming type. Indeed, we suspect that Mr. Symonds, 
though careful to be most impartial, has no special sympathy for 
the man as a man, but that his interest centres in him as a 
frank, entertaining, cynical autobiographer whom the historian 
cannot afford to ignore. For this possible want of sympathy 
Mr. Symonds apologises in his preface; yet we can honestly 
acquit him of anything that might be construed as evidence of bias 
or of parti pris. He has done his work thoroughly, excellently. 
The translation of the .WVemorie (which involved great trouble 
and patience until one of the few sare copies could be secured) is 
racy, vivid, and full of spirit ; while the literary supplements to it 
are invaluable. Only Mr. Symonds could have given us any- 
thing so lucid, so forcible, or so scholarly. His essay on Longhi 
is a masterpiece, and we sincerely wish that, in accordance with 
the original scheme, some reproductions from this painter's work 
could have been added. Their absence is not wholly com- 
pensated for by the somewhat fantastic etchings by Lalauze, and 
the coloured plates by Maurice Sand. Just from their absolute 
truth, as being done by the most fashionable Venetian artist of 
the period, some of Longhi’s sketches in facsimile would have 
been worth so much more. 


MODERN EUROPE. 


A History OF MODERN Europe. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. Vol. III. From 
1848 to 1878. London: Cassell & Company. 


Mr. FyrFre has completed the ambitious task he set himself. 
The third and concluding volume of his “ History of Modern 
Europe” lies before us. The scope of this work may be given in 
a few words. The first volume follows the course of events from 
1792 to 1814; the second brings down the narrative to 1848 ; and 
the third ends at 1878. 

Mr. Fyffe is a pleasing writer and a conscientious student. 
His narrative is full, clear, accurate, interesting. He has the 
faculty of grasping facts, and the art of stating them with con- 
ciseness and force. As a result, he has produced a readable as 
well as a valuable book. 

Mr. Fyffe is not quite in harmony with the revolutionists of 
1848—9, and he seems to show a sympathy for Prince Metternich 
which we certainly do not share, and, indeed, can scarcely under- 
stand. Referring to the expulsion of Metternich from the Con- 
tinent—one of the first, as it was unquestionably one of the best, 
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results of the Revolution—-Mr. Fyffe says: “His exile was 
destined to be of some duration, but no exile was ever more 
cheerfully borne, or sweetened by a profounder satisfaction at the 
evils which a mad world had brought upon itself by driving from 
it its one thoroughly wise and just statesman.” 

Mr. Froude once said : “ The consent of man was not asked 
when he was born into the world ; his consent will not be asked 
when his time comes to die. As little has his consent to do with 
the laws which, while he lives, he is bound to obey.” If this be 
a wise and just sentiment, then certainly Metternich was wise and 
just, for it was the sentiment that animated his whole public life. 
It has been said with much truth: “In the year 1814, Napoleon 
Bonaparte ceased to reign over Europe, and, after a very short 
interregnum, Clement Metternich reigned in his stead.” Un- 
questionably the Austrian statesman was as great a despot as 
the Corsican hero. Napoleon was not a greater enemy to 
popular liberty than the Holy Alliance ; and Metternich was the 
Holy Alliance. When England, under the influence of Canning, 
thwarted the absolutist policy of Metternich, the Austrian states- 
man said England was “mad.” “What vexes me with the 
English is that they are all slightly mad. This is an evil which 
must be patiently endured, without noticing too much the 
ludicrous side of it.” 

Events have proved that Canning was “the one thoroughly 
wise and just statesman” of his time, and that Metternich was 
neither wise nor, most assuredly, just at any period during his 
rule over Europe. Metternich foresaw the storm of 1848, but he 
made no adequate provision for meeting it. Certainly he tried, in 
1847, to unite Europe with Austria for the purpose of crushing Italy 
and putting down every popular movement. Butafter receiving a 
famous rebuff from Lord Palmerston he grew inactive and in- 
capable. The storm came, found him unprepared, and swept 
him from its path. He would no doubt have held on his evil 
course had the Emperor followed him. “ Sire,” he said, “ con- 
cession in presence of an insurrection is revolution ; resistance 
is a struggle. If your majesty decides for concession, my con- 
science imposes on me the duty of laying at your majesty’s feet 
my resignation. If you should decide for resistance, | am ready 
to follow you on ground where success is now certain.” The 
“round” was a position where artillery might be placed to 
extinguish in blood the hopes of all who struggled for freedom. 
The Emperor would not take this ground, and Metternich dis- 
appeared from public life. His disappearance cannot be regarded 
in any other light than as a relief and a blessing to Europe. 

The state of Italy and Hungary to-day—-and the movements 
in both countries are admirably described by Mr. Fyffe—is a 
curious commentary on the wisdom of Metternich, and of all 
those who believe that the “consent of man has little to do with 
the laws which he is bound to obey.” Mr. Fyffe rightly ascribes 
the slow growth of Italian freedom to the want of unity among 
Italians. Italian patriots, indeed, felt this themselves. Garibaldi 
said in his address to the Sicilians in 1860: “ Foreign insolence 
reigns over Italian ground in consequence of Italian disunity.” 
Foreign statesmen saw this too. Lord Derby said: “ The dream 
of Italian unity never can be realised, not so much because of the 
hatred of foreigners, as on account of the internal dissensions of 
the people of the peninsula.” Of the famous triumvirate to 
whom Italy owes her liberation, Mr. Fyffe yields the palm justly 
to Cavour. The services of Mazzini cannot, certainly, be overrated. 
He was the soul of the Italian movement. Cavour was its brain. 
The one created the forces which made Italian unity possible, 
the other directed these forces to a practical end. Mr. Fyffe 
describes the diplomacy of Cavour with much force and sympathy, 
and gives one a perfect idea of how the Italian statesman 
outmanceuvred the French Emperor. Indeed, this same French 
Emperor is the most sorry figure in Mr. Fyffe’s pages, though 
Mr. Fyffe seems disposed to lay a gentle hand on him. Mr. 
Fyffe says that “he felt a real interest in Italy.” We doubt it 
He was partly drawn, partly forced into Italian affairs. He was 
inveigled by Cavour, and frightened by Mazzini. 
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He proved himself a treacherous ally in the campaign 
of 1859, and his negotiations with Austria over the head 
of Italy after the battle of Solferino were false and base to 
the last degree. Mr. Fyffe’s account of the events which led 
up to the campaign of 1859, and his description of that cam- 
paign, are excellent in every respect; and, indeed, the whole 
story of the struggle for Italian freedom and unity, from 1848 
to 1870, is told with a fulness and spirit which leave nothing 
to be desired. 

Mr. Fyffe, we are glad to see, does not take the popular view 
that it was Louis Napoleon who “dragged us” into the Crimean 
War. The truth is it was Stratford de Redcliffe and Lord 
Palmerston who did what Louis Napoleon has been so often 
and so freely denounced for doing. When Stratford moved 
the British ships of war from Besika Bay to the Bosphorus, and 
when Lord Palmerston subsequently authorised him to call up 
the whole fleet, war became inevitable. The occupation of the 
Principalities by Russia did not justify this move. 

The British Ministry had not previously considered this 
occupation a casus belli. Negotiations for a peaceful settlement 
were still pending, when a step was taken which amounted to a 
challenge to Russia. Events moved quickly afterwards, and 
this country was plunged into a struggle which cost millions 
of money and thousands of lives to little purpose. In fact, Strat- 


ford de Redcliffe and Lord Palmerston believed that Russia ’ 


could be smashed, especially with the French alliance, and the 
country agreed with them. Mr. Bright, during the war, said in 
the House of Commons: “ There are some honourable and right 
hon. gentlemen who seem to believe that Russia is a Power which 
you may bring up to Bow Street and bind over to keep the 
peace.” These gentlemen were destined to be grievously dis- 
illusionised. Despite Balaclava and Inkerman, the war, as Mr. 
Fyffe says, added nothing to the military prestige of England—in 
fact, rather the reverse—and the four points for which England 
and France fought are only mentioned now to testify to the folly 
and wickedness of Sovereigns and statesmen. 

Mr. Fyffe has summed up the case well. “At the end of 
fourteen years from the signature of the Peace of Paris, the down- 
fall of the French Empire enabled Russia to declare that it would 
no longer recognise the provisions of the treaty which  ex- 
cluded its warships and its arsenals from the Black Sea. It was 
for this, and for this almost alone, that England had gone through 
the Crimean War. But for the determination of Lord Palmerston 
to exclude Russia from the Black Sea, peace might have been 
made while the allied armies were still at Varna. ‘This exclusion 
was alleged to be necessary in the interests of Europe at large ; 
that it was really enforced not in the interest of Europe but 
in the interest of England was made sufficiently clear by the 
action of Austria and Prussia, whose statesmen, in spite of the 
discourses so freely addressed to them from London, were at least 
as much alive to the interests of their respective countries as Lord 
Palmerston could be on their behalf. Nor had France in 1854 
any interest in crippling the power of Russia, or in Eastern 
affairs gencrally, which could be remotely compared with those of 
the possessors of India. The personal needs of Napoleon III. 
made him, while he seemed to lead, the instrument of the British 
Government for enforcing British aims, and so gave to Lord 
Palmerston the momentary shaping of a new and _ superficial 
concert of the Powers. . . . The ghost of the Conference of 
1856 was, as it were, conjured up in the changed world of 1871. 
The same forms which had once stamped with the seals of Europe 
the instrument of restraint upon Kussia, now as decorously 
executed its release. Britain accepted what Europe would not 
resist ; and below the slopes where lay the countless dead of three 
nations, Sebastopol rose from its ruins, and the ensign of Russia 
floated once more over its ships of war.” 

The story of German unity and of the downfall of the French 
Empire are among the most interesting portions of this volume. 
Mr. Fyffe has a “ battle eye” ; and his account of the war between 
Prussia and Austria, and between Germany and France, is vivid 
and picturesque. He traces the career of Bismarck with great 
clearness, and shows a keen insight into the schemes and 
character of the great German diplomatist. How much French 
hostility and ambition have had to do in helping the work of 
German unity Mr. Fyffe makes very clear. While the German 
States were full of distrust and dislike of Prussia, France drew 
all German antipathy upon herself; and it is impossible not to 
feel that, as fear of France helped to make Germany one, the 
same feeling still helps to keep her one. It is sometimes said 
that Bismarck erred in seizing Alsace and Lorraine, as the 
acquisition of these provinces would make lasting enmity between 
France and Germany. Enmity between the two countries it has 
certainly made, but this very enmity serves more than anything 
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to consolidate the German people ; perhaps German unity would 
not be possible but for French hostility. 

The concluding chapter of this interesting volume deals with 
the affairs of South-Eastern Europe since 1871. 

Mr. Fyffe makes it very clear that Lord Beaconsfield wished 
to play the part in 1876-7 which Lords Palmerston and Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe played in 1853-4; but he does not emphasise 
the fact that the war policy of Lord Beaconstield was defeated 
by the genius and power of one man. It was the Bulgarian 
atrocities, as Mr. Fyffe says, which drew the attention of the 
English people to the affairs of South-Eastern Europe. But it 
may be doubted if the story of these atrocities would ever have 
been widely known in this country were it not for the fervent 
speeches in which Mr. Gladstone exposed the infamous mis- 
government of the Porte. 

It may be said that the fault of our pro-Turkish statesmen has 
been not an incapacity to see facts, but an unwillingness to act 
on them. Strattord de Redcliffe knew that the Turk would 
neither reform nor be reformed. Yet he involved this country 
in war to maintain the Turkish Empire. Lord Beaconsfield 
knew that the “sick man” was incurable ; yet he would have 
followed in the footsteps of Stratford de Redcliffe. The Andrassy 
Note, which Lord Beaconsfield signed, was based on the ridiculous 
assumption that the Porte would carry out reforms if left alone. 
The Berlin Memorandum, which Lord Beaconsfield would not 
sign, was based on the rational assumption that the Porte would 
only reform under the pressure of united Europe. The refusal 
of Lord Beaconsfield to sign this memorandum led to war. 

How far the English Premier succeeded subsequently in 
obtaining “peace with honour” Mr. Fyffe tells us in a few sen- 
tences. England’s chief work at the Berlin Congress was the 
division of Bulgaria into two. For this Lord Salisbury took credit 
at the time, in a passage which Mr. Fyffe quotes. “ Bulgaria,” wrote 
Lord Salisbury, “is now confined to the river barrier of the Danube. 

On the Euxine the important port of Bourgas has been 
restored to the Government of Turkey. The political out- 
posts of Russian power have been pushed back to the region beyond 
the Balkans, and the Sultan’s dominions have been provided with a 
defensible frontier.” Mr. Fyffe’s summing up of the situation at 
the present moment may be placed beside these words :—“ There 
exists no such thing as a Turkish fortress on the Balkans ; 
Bourgas no more belongs to the Sultan than Athens or Belgrade ; 
no Turkish soldier has been able to set foot within the territory 
whose very name, Eastern Roumelia, was to stamp it as Turkish 
dominion. Like the members of Roumania, the divided 
members of Bulgaria have effected their union, . . . and it 
has been reserved for [Lord Salisbury] to explain that in 
dividing Bulgaria into two portions the English Ministers of 1878 
intended to promote its ultimate unity, and that in subjecting the 
southern half to the Sultan’s rule they laid the foundation for its 
ultimate independence.” 

With this extract we shall take leave of Mr. Fyffe’s important 
and interesting work. 


DR. MURRAY'S DICTIONARY. 

A New ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Edited by 
James A. H. Murray, LL.D. Parts iv., v. (C—Clivy). Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1889. 

Ir is but fitting that our older Universities should play their part 
in the forwarding of a branch of learning which is as yet but new 
among us, to wit, the systematic study of our own literature and 
language. And it may be admitted that in undertaking to 
produce so costly, so complete, and so valuable a work as that 
which is the subject of the present notice, Oxford has loyally 
and generously interpreted her obligations. 

This New English Dictionary, of which the greater part of the 
second volume, containing over 12,000 words, is now lying before 
us, is a veritable phenomenon among dictionaries. It is not only 
larger in scale and ampler in scope than any yet planned or 
executed, but it has resumed in its single self the work of a 
whole generation of zealous word-seekers and _philologues. 
Started and looked forward to as a counsel of perfection, a hope 
for the far future, by Archbishop Trench, it was fostered as a project 
by the Philological Society, under whose auspices for many years 
many scholars gathered collections of material which could only 
be measured by the hundredweigtht and sackful. At last it be- 
came an actuality, when (largely owing to the good offices of Dr. 
Furnivall and the ready help of the Dean of Christ Church, the 





doyen of English lexicographers) the University Press undertook 
the cost and responsibility of publishing and printing the work, 
and when Dr. Murray, a tried and zealous worker, devoting his 
life to the cause of English scholarship, agreed to take upon him- 
self the heavy burden of editorship. To Dr. Murray is owing the 
ingenious and elaborate, but neat, clear, and practical plan upon 
which every article in this huge corpus totius Anglitatis is put 
together. 

The dictionary has thus the benefit of that individual super- 
vision and unity of scheme which make the lexicographic work of 
Ducange, Johnson, Littré and Vigfusson of such peculiar value, 
while the editor has the advantage of dealing with material 
accumulated by a host of persistent and intelligent workers who 
have given freely to their self-imposed task an amount of time 
and trouble which when it is summed up seems almost incredible. 
Under no other circumstances could the continual difficulties 
presented by the immense bulk of our classic English literature, 
the extraordinary richness of its vocabulary, and the endless 
variety of its idioms, be at all adequately encountered. 

For this dictionary is designed to be complete ; it gives not 
only the pronunciation, the etymology, and various meanings of 
every word in spoken and written English, but it also illustrates, 
by a series of cunningly chosen and most instructive examples, 
the history of the word and its uses from the earliest times to the ° 
present day. And so aptly, and with such judicious economy of 
space, has all this been carried out, that two volumes of a largish 
quarto, in good legible print, suffice to contain the letters A, B, 
C, D, letters which, it must be remembered, comprise not only 
a large fraction of the whole work, but also contain a somewhat 
undue proportion of difficult and important words, such as must 
have thoroughly tested the scheme on which the book is based, 
and tried to the utmost the knowledge and skill of the editor and 
his staff. 

Year by year, part after part, the work has been going on 
regularly ever since Dr. Murray took the helm; and now while 
Dr. Murray is devoting himself to finishing volume ii. (C, D), 
his lately appointed fellow-editor, Mr. Henry Bradley, exactly 
following Dr. Murray’s plan, is labouring at volume iii. (E, F,G). 
This is no small amount to have accomplished when the nature 
of the task is considered. The work is of a kind which cannot 
be “pressed,” as golf-players say, without crippling the worker 
and injuring that high standard of execution which alone makes 
work of this kind of permanent authority. 

Théophile Gautier had a special passion for dictionaries, 
lexicons, word-books of all kinds. In his curious plan for a 
School of Stylistic, ample provision was made for the student’s 
perusal of such works, and he would often expatiate in his mest 
ebullient and suggestive vein on the pleasure and profit which 
accrue to those who enjoy turning over those many-columned, 
closely printed dictionary pages in which are embedded like rare 
flies in amber, gold specks in purple quartz, jewels in the coarse 
crystal matrix, the thoughts and words that sum up the highest 
achievements and the loftiest hopes of humanity. 

Which of us that has turned to the Milton concordance or to 
the trusty Schmidt for a rare word or turn of phrase, but has 
been tempted to linger over a quest from which the eyes are in- 
cessantly attracted and drawn aside to a happy line, a profound 
thought, a noble expression? What pleasure there is in poring 
over such a book as Falconer’s Sea-dictionary, full of the grand 
old words that one has heard and known from a child, but which 
have never lost their fresh and romantic charm! What a magnifi- 
cent development of racy idiom there is lurking between the covers 
of Cotgrave, the very echo of the speech that filled the ears of 
Shakespeare, and his comates! And the essence of all these 
books is distilled and alembicated in this New English Dictionary 
of ours. 

Gautier was wont, in his weaker moments, to excuse his in- 
ordinate love of dictionaries by the somewhat base and éourgeoi's 
plea, that it was good for his fewzl/eton, that it enlarged his 
vocabulary, cleared his thoughts, perfected his knowledge of his 
own tongue ; and, though it is quite certain that this great artist 
would have been a lover of lexicons if he had never had to labour 
like Samson at the daily mill for the morning meal of the Philis- 
tine, yet the validity of his plea must be admitted. What a 
peculiar pleasure there is in the cunning and masterly use of a 
wide vocabulary by such a man as, say Rabelais, who with the 
stores of five of the noblest languages of the globe at his command 
to illustrate his exact meaning, enwrap his brightest wit, and 
make clear his closest reasoning, yet, never misusing a term, rules 
his vast host of vocables with absolute authority, and is able, 
with a small handful of well-chosen, honest, plain French words, 
to attain the utmost power of expression of which the splendid 
tongue in which he wrote is capable. 
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The man that is familiar with this dictionary can hardly be 
considered the “ man of one book,” though he will certainly be as 
dangerous an adversary as the one-book man is always held to 
be. And this dictionary is readable ; there is not a page without 
some new and interesting fact, nor a column without a quotation 
one is thankful to recognise or to take note of. Turn to a simple 
word like Church, and in the account of its derivation one finds a 
bit of lost history recovered—a glimpse at the far past which is 
not easily forgotten. 

Though the limits of this dictionary exclude mere dialectic 
and cant words, yet the words admitted so largely represent 
dialect and the colloquial usages of various strata of the com- 
munity, that there is no phonetic process, no alien clement, 
unrepresented in its pages. The student has before him the 
whole material of the English language. 

Some critics have indeed urged that the dictionary is too 
big, that it includes words of newspaper use, of recent coinage, 
which lack as yet the classic stamp; but it was felt by those 
who planned the work that an English dictionary must err, if at 
all, on the side of hospitality, that it must not set up any arbitrary 
standard whereby to gauge its guests’ right to admittance. Many 
of the words the objectors have cited as unworthy the honour 
of their place, have a curious history of their own. Some 
of them have been used or even coined by some English 
classic, and therefore, whether accepted or not generally, they 
must not be excluded from an English dictionary such as 
this. Others are trivial words, indeed, but they are on the 
lips of every “educated person” under forty years of age, 
and though they may be “mere slang” to-day, ten years 
hence they will take their place in that regular though perhaps 
ragged regiment of words formed, like the famous French Com- 
pagnies de Discipline, wholly of bad or doubtful characters, but 
destined to bear more than their share of the brunt of life’s 
struggle. Then the new sciences, with their extensive and 
barbarous technical jargons, must of course be duly and com- 
pletely represented. The last carbon compound, the newest 
explosive, the most recently patented electric apparatus, the 
fresh-discovered fossil reptile or mollusc—these are the very 
articles to which the “general reader” will be certain to turn in 
search of the explanation he will invariably find. Even those 
who find a difficulty in understanding those semi-transparent, 
much crossed, and heat-blurred epistles which link British India 
with “home,” will find in this dictionary the faithful interpreter 
they need and rightly look for. 

Those who have used the dictionary most are, indeed, its 
warmest eulogists. Of course there are, as in all sublunary 
affairs, lacuna, errors, shortcomings, but these are probably 
better known to the editor and his staff than to the critics of his 
work ; and if everyone who lights on an earlier citation, a more 
exact definition, an omitted etymology, would send his or her 
correction to Dr. Murray, there would be the possibility of such 
errata being duly incorporated ‘in the course of the work. 

One would not “ tire the hearer with a book of words,” and yet 
there is much more to be said of this rich exchequer of words, 
this “efernelle fabrique de nostre vulgaire;’ the New English 
Dictionary, its value and conditions, but ’tis the use that will the 
best commend it, and so, with the sincere hope that Dr. Murray 
may have health and strength to bring his bark into the desired 
haven towards which he is so bravely and skilfully piloting it, this 
brief notice of a most worthy enterprise may cease. 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER. 
A SOUTHERN PLANTER. By Susan Dabney Smedes. London: John 
Murray. 1889. 
IN saying that this is an interesting book we do not mean that 
all readers will care to read it through, for its interest lies rather 
in the material collected than in any skill shown in handling that 
material. The reader, in fact, must bring his interest with him. 
If he cares to know something about the life of the South before 
the Civil War, he will find here facts which are all the more 
vividly vocal because of the simplicity with which they are 
presented. The book may be described as a not very successful 
compromise between the affectionate domestic records printed 
for private circulation, and the life of a public man illustrating 
public phenomena. As it has been published instead of printed 
for private circulation, many of the more trivial anecdotes and 
purely personal letters ought to have been omitted, and the space 
so gained devoted to a fuller account of the political and social 





events in which the hero of the biography took a part. It is 
right to add that the authoress (who is a daughter of the Planter) 
has done her work, if with little art, yet with perfect good taste 
and good feeling, refraining from expressions of bitterness even 
where they might have been pardoned, and not obscuring the 
features of the hero by indiscriminate laudation. 

The interest of the book is twofold. It is a study of a striking 
character: it is a picture of a phase of society that has passed 
away never to return, The planter, Mr, or as he is usually 
called (like most gentlemen of his State), Colonel Thomas S. 
Dabney, was a Virginian gentleman of French Huguenot ancestry, 
who in early manhood migrated with his family and slaves to the 
State of Mississippi, where he bought a large estate and lived, 
until the outbreak of the Civil War, a simple, patriarchal life, 
ruling his negroes with a firm but kind and liberal hand, and 
gaining the respect of his neighbourhood by the sterling upright- 
ness of his conduct. In politics he was what was called an “ Old 
Line Whig,” and resisted the Secessionist movement as long 
as he could; but when his State seceded, he sent his three sons 
to the war, and was with difficulty prevented, although sixty-two 
years of age, from serving himself. But this betokened no change 
in his judgment of those who had brought on the war; and he 
repeatedly refused to be introduced to Jefferson Davis—another 
Mississippian, who was then President of the Confederacy-- 
because he disapproved of his character and policy. Financial 
ruin came on him, as on so many others, after the war ended ; but 
he laboured with his own hands for many years to pay his 
creditors, and died in 1885 in Baltimore, having preserved to the 
age of eighty-seven his mental and most of his bodily powers 
unimpaired. 

Weare unfortunately told very little about his share in politics, 
and least of all about the reasons which determined his attitude 
up till the time when his State seceded, and which then induced 
him, in spite of his attachment to the Union, to throw himself 
into the hopeless cause. The letters which are given turn mostly 
on domestic matters, and are intellectually less remarkable than 
those of his son who died at the age of twenty-three. His 
character, however, is an impressive one, brimful of strength, 
pride, and dignity, a character which may have seemed haughty 
to strangers till it was softened by adversity and age, but which 
was no less full of generosity and chivalry. It had just those 
attributes on which the older aristocracy of Virginia and Carolina 
was wont to plume itself, and which came to be extended in 
European belief, but with no sufficient ground, to the planters of 
the South generally. 

The historical value of the book lies chiefly in the view it presents 
of plantation life in a new State, where land and its produce were 
abundant, and on an estate where the master’s power was guided 
by kindness as well as wisdom. A master so placed was a kind 
of terrestrial Providence, who inspired, if firm, the most unques- 
tioning obedience ; and if kind, the most unstinted affection. 
One can quite understand that European travellers entertained 
as guests on plantations like Colonel Dabney’s could in good faith 
carry away a favourable report of the system. The very absence 
of legal restraint which enabled a bad master to become a terror 
and curse to his negroes enabled a good one to sway them with 
a paternal hand not unsuited to the low state of civilisation in 
which he found them. It is now impossible to estimate the com- 
parative prevalence of good or bad, of kindly or harsh, adminis- 
tration in the old Slave States, but that kindness predominated 
and that positive cruelty was comparatively rare may be gathered 
from the conduct of the slaves during the War of Secession. 
Extremely few outrages upon families left defenceless by 
the departure of the men to join the armies have been 
recorded, and in many cases the negroes did not even 
take the opportunity to escape. Some pretty instances of 
loyalty and devotion on the part of his’ slaves to Colonel 
Dabney’s family are given here. The colonel himself, we are 
told, continued for long to believe that although emancipation 
itself might have been a good thing for the South generally, it 
had been a misfortune for the negroes, who were left without 
the guiding hand of their owners. But even he seems to have 
admitted before his death that in this respect also there was 
more gain than loss. The sense of conscious power evoked by 
the position of a planter ruling over hundreds of slaves tended 
no doubt to strengthen the character and develop the courage 
of the Southern aristocracy. Taken along with the comparative 
leisure they enjoyed, it went far to produce those statesmanlike 
gifts in which they were supposed to excel the North; but it also 
produced an overweening arrogance and self-confidence which 
brought about their fall. He who wishes to see the best sides 
of this vanished society can hardly find them more pleasingly 
set forth than in the present volume. 
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MARY HOWITT. 
Mary Howrrr. An Autobiography. Edited by her daughter, Margaret 


Howitt Iwo vols. London: Isbister. 


WILLIAM and Mary Howitt are names of fragrant memory to all 
lovers of hearty, cheerful, vivid, wholesome literature. They 
have been out of fashion for many a year, but the “ Rural Life of 
England,” the * Visits to Remarkable Places,” the “ Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets,” the various books “of the Country,” and 
“of the Seasons,” enjoyed a wide popularity in their day, and 
still find delighted readers. They can hardly be said to 
have been superseded, though they have obeyed the law 
that makes “monumental mockery” of all but the works of 
highest genius, if it spares even them ; for there are still no better 
books to put into a young person’s hands for pleasant instruction 
in bright and healthful feelings, love of the fields and the flowers, 
of bird and beast and rural man, honest pride of country, and 
joy in places made memorable by brave and worthy deeds. To 
the Howitts more than to any other writers of their generation 
might Macaulay’s much-abused phrase be truly applied; they 
really “ interpreted Wordsworth to the multitude.” 

“William and Mary” Howitt: the two names have always 
yone together, though they seldom appeared together on the title- 
pages of their numerous works. They appeared together in their 
first literary venture, “ The Forest Minstrel,” nearly seventy years 
ago; and the combination seems to have caught the public ear 
at once, perhaps because it was already familiar in the names of 
the royal couple of glorious memory. An anecdote is told in this 
biography of a stranger being introduced to Mr. and Mrs. 

lowitt in Rome, and at once exclaiming, “ What! William and 
Mary?” Something must have leaked out of the singularly 
close union of hearts and pursuits between the worthy Quaker 
couple throughout their more than fifty years of married life and 
unremitting literary industry. It was a unique union in the 
history of letters, and yet, as this biography makes manifest, they 
did not collaborate in their actual writing, except in one or two 
instances ; they were not a literary firm like Erckmann-Chatrian 
or Besant and Rice. Their pursuits were cognate rather than 
common: both pens were indefatigably busy, each with its 
own projects. 

The harmony between the happily matched pair seems to 
have been maintained without any sacrifice of independence on 
cither side. ‘Towards the close of their long life there was 
gradually developed a marked difference of opinion and senti- 
ment between them on a question which often turns domestic peace 
into bitter wrangling; but it seems never to have disturbed their 
mutual affection and kindly forbearance. After her husband's death 
Mary Howitt, born in the Society of Friends, joined the Church 
of Rome, and was baptised in her eighty-fourth year. William 
Howitt remained to the last as fierce an opponent of Papacy 
as in the early days when he wrote his “ History of Priestcraft.” 
Mr. James Macdonell, when he visited the old couple at their 
house in the Tyrol in 1878, a year before William’s death, found 
him as uncompromising as ever in his old-fashioned hatred of the 
Scarlet Woman, and as lively and racy as ever in his denunciations 
of Popes, Cardinals, and all their ways and works. But the hearty 
chaff of the sturdy old Protestant seemed to have roused no 
answering spirit of angry antagonism in the breast of the nascent 
convert. She bore it all in serene, good-humoured patience, 
keeping off the subject as much as possible, like a wise and gentle 
woman, quietly also after that kind persisting in her own convic- 
tions. Gloom was not an element in the religious convictions of 
either, both of them being throughout life, in Quakerism as in 
Catholicism, steadfast adherents of Dr. Young’s principle— 


lis impious in a good man to be sad." 


The difference never, as we have said, disturbed their mutual 
affection. But the sourceand root of it, Mary Howitt’s gradual 
inclination to Catholicism ending in her going formally over, has 
greatly influenced this autobiography. We do nat say that it has 
spoiled the work, but it has strongly coloured it, and marred its 
proportions somewhat as a picture of the lives of a happy, hard- 
working couple whose main interests were in literature. The 
result has been, unconsciously probably both to the autobio- 
grapher and to her editor, to give Mary Howitt’s attitude towards 
Catholicism too prominent a place, as if it had been the main 
interest of her life. It was natural that her conversion at so 
advanced an age should seem to require some defence. Her 
Protestant friends—and most of her friends of course were 
Protestant—could not help remarking that it occurred at an 
age when most people are,if not exactly in their dotage, at least 
past the full strength of their faculties; and remarking this, could 


not help surmising that she might have fallen a prey to some 
insinuating proselytiser. And she and her daughter—who edits 
these two volumes, which consist partly of direct autobiographical 
narative, written or dictated by Mrs. Howitt herself,and partly of 
letters selected from her correspondence at various periods—-could 
hardly help feeling that something like this might be said of her 
late conversion. Accordingly there runs through the auto- 
biography a vein of reminiscences and documents tending to 
show—and having little interest except as tending to show—that 
the conversion was not a sudden change, but the completion of a 
slow and gradual development extending throughout her life. 
These documents are not obtruded, but they are there, and there 
to the exclusion of others of more general interest. This is part 
at least of the plain meaning of the editor’s apologetic statement 
in the preface, that in her choice of letters she has given the 
preference to “such as conveyed a special insight into her 
mother’s character ” over others “ more pointedly bearing allusions 
to literary pursuits.” 

The autobiography is thus not so much the life of Mary 
Howitt, writer of books and verses, and companion of William 
Howitt in that honourable industry, as the lite of Mary Howitt, 
Quaker convert to Roman Catholicism. We could have wished 
that it had been the other way, and that the second interest had 
been subordinate: still, Mary Howitt’s character was a singularly 
beautiful one, and her story, even as a story of religious change 
from Quakerism to Romanism, has an interest of its own. The 
chapter on her parentage and descent gives some slight traces of 
an inherited tendency to Catholicism. She was descended on 
the mother’s side from Wood, the patentee whose copper coinage 
was the butt of the Drapier’s Letters of Swift; the patentee’s 
youngest son became a Friend, and his grand-daughter be- 
came a Roman Catholic. Her mother, who was born in the 
Church of England, was a convert to Quakerism, but she 
seems to have hesitated for a time between the Friends and a 
nunnery. Her father, though he hailed the French Revolution as 
being hkely to free the world from “the fetters of Popery,” was a 
diligent reader of the Catholic Mystics, Thomas & Kempis and 
Molinos, between whose Quietism and the spiritual principles of 
the Friends there is a strong affinity. There seems to be abundant 
evidence that Mary Howitt herself was never a very thorough 
Quaker, either in inward conviction or in outward observance. 
Her father seems to have carried his doctrine of the “inner 
light” so far as to give his children little religious instruction, 
thinking it superfluous; and it is curious to find Mrs. 
Howitt, when past middle life, writing that “she does not call 
herself a religious woman in the common sense of the word.” 
As regards the outward observances, it would appear from 
this record that she was from a very early age a rebel, in inclina- 
tion at least, against the strict Quaker rule. As a school-girl she 
felt keenly the unsightliness of her drab attire. “I have a perfect 
pleasure in colour,” she wrote when she and her husband settled 
in London, “and indulge myself in it.” Strict Friends found in 
her early writings a very manifest tendency to make fun of them, 
and treated her so coldly and suspiciously that she gave up going 
to the meetings of the Society. But it is some time after she had 
practically ceased to be a Quaker before we find any trace of her 
leaning to Catholicism. The first is efrofos of the panic about 
Papal aggression, in the middle of the century, which William 
Howitt took his fair share in fomenting. Mrs. Howitt writes to 
her daughter, Mrs. Alaric Watts, as if she had no sympathy 
with the cry of “ No Popery.” A little later the wonders of spirit- 
rapping made a great noise in London: her references to them 
are much more sympathetic. She had great hopes, she says, 
from spiritualism at one time, but she found “so much shoddy 
and humbug about it” that she gave it up. Not till 1862, when 
she was herself past sixty, do we find her leaning to Catholicism 
openly declared. “I am sure,” she wrote then to her daughter, 
after reading one of Newman’s works, “these Roman Catholics 
are very near the truth.” Still, it was as carly as that, seventeen 
years before her husband’s death, that Mrs. Howitt began to look 
to Rome as a resting-place for her spiritual longings. It is easy 
to see from her letters to what side of her gentle nature it was 
that the teaching of the Catholic Church appealed. The auto- 
biography, as we have said, is coloured by this late-found con- 
viction, but the colouring is not harsh. There is no animosity in 
the convert’s reminiscences. 

Our complaint is that the memoirs do not turn more on the 
main concern of Mrs. Howitt’s life, her literary pursuits and the 

nany interesting persons with whom they brought her in contact. 
The inner life, after all, is best mirrored in her writings. We 
should have liked to hear more of the outer life. We have 


interesting glimpses, for example, of “the retiring and meditative 
young poet, Alfred Tennyson,” who was attracted by the gentle 
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and kindly Quaker couple, and of the P.R.B.s., one of whom went 
out with William Howitt to Australia. We should have liked more 
of this kind of reminiscence and record. Such as they are, the two 
volumes are of unequal interest. The memoirs of any old person 
have twoprincipal periods of interest—the period of youth,when the 
character is formed, and the period of early manhood or woman- 
hood, when the lines of the career are fixed, and the struggle for 
their proper place in life is at its keenest. Mary Howitt’s auto- 
biography might with advantage have been fuller for the second 
of those periods, and not quite so full for a later period, the record 
of which takes up the greater part of the second volume. Descrip- 
tions of walks and drives in Swiss and Italian scenery, catalogues 
of flowers seen and birds heard, details of calling and shopping, 
such as fill Mrs. Howitt’s letters from abroad, however full they 
be of a sense of the innocent joys of life, and however beautiful 
as a picture of a serene and genial old age, are apt to become 
uresome frc ni mere monotony. 


TWO NOVELS. 


AgmineLt. By the Author of “ Mchalah,” &c. Three vols. London: 
Methuen & Co, 

JACK O LANTHORN. By C. R. Coleridge. Two vols. London: Walter 
Smith & Innes. 


TO say that a book is by the author of “ Mehalah” is to imply 
that it contains a story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic 
possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descriptions of nature, and a 
wealth of ingenious imagery, occasionally carried to excess. 

All these expectations are justified by “ Arminell,” an interest- 
ing story, though not always a pleasant one. The Hon. Arminell 
Inglett, an impulsive, ardent, unsatisfied girl, lives in a state of 
constant antagonism to her father, Lord Lamerton, a harmless 
commonplace nobleman, and to her stepmother, a mild well- 
meaning woman, utterly unable to deal with so headstrong a 
charge. Arminell is thrown a good deal on the society of her 
brother's tutor, young Saltren, the hero of the book. He is a 
youth of low origin, to whom Lord Lamerton has given a school 
and University education. The result is that the young man is 
painfully conscious of being a hybrid production, with the tastes 
and cultivation of one class and the breeding and education of 
another, and is morbid and discontented in consequence. In 
this frame of mind he is deluded by his mother, a worthless 
lying woman, one of the most skilfully drawn characters in the 
book, into the belief that he is the illegitimate son of Lord 
Lamerton. He imparts this discovery to Arminell, and thus 
destroys in the girl’s mind the last remnant of respect for her 
father, in reality as respectable a gentleman as ever breathed. 
Burning with indignation, she leaves her home with Saltren, 
believing him to be her half-brother, and goes with him to 
London, only to find that the whole tale is untrue. Fortunately, 
however, this disillusion, and the ensuing struggles with the 
difficulties of life in every shape, produce the most grati‘ying 
result on the two young people, whose characters become trans- 
formed with the swiftness and permanence so often observed in 
fiction, and all ends well for them, though somewhat improbably. 

The author’s predilection for metaphor, the endless facility 
with which he finds illustrations—often full of suggestiveness and 
interest—in earth and sea and sky, somewhat impedes the course 
of his tale. But after all it is not on the merits of his story, as 
such, that Mr. Baring Gould must be judged. The art he excels 
in is that of depicting rustic scenes and personages. There he 
is successful—there he is on the ground which his perceptive 
comprehension has made his own. It is true that the rustics on 
Lord Lamerton’s estate garnish their conversation, to an extent 
unusual among peasants, with similes drawn from history, litera- 
ture, chemistry, physics, and the rest of the arts and sciences ; 
but their talk is so full of good things that we are content to 
accept it as it stands. The author is not quite so happy in his 
pictures of other ranks of society. We find it difficult to believe 
that an English nobleman and his wife, when sitting chatting over 
the fire, speak of themselves as “we the British aristocracy.” 
There is a curious want of refinement, not to put it more strongly, 
an entirely false note, in the things that Arminell and her parents 
say and do under given circumstances. The whole story would 
have been better told in two volumes than in three. The author's 
prolix discursiveness in the third volume, and his still more 

rolix apologies for the same, become very wearisome. The 
beenaes also of the description of middle-class life in London is 











not always quite successful. The fooling is not excellent enough. 
Taken as a whole, however, the book is undoubtedly an inter- 
esting and original one, even though it displays the defects as 
well as the qualities of its author—certainly a better book than 
“The Pennycomequicks,” in other respects besides the title. _ 

In “Jack o’ Lanthorn” we have a book of a very different 
type—one which, though lacking perhaps the erratic touch of 
genius displayed in “Arminell,” is certainly a book worth reading. 
In some respects, so far as the story is concerned, a parallel may 
almost be drawn between the two books, some of the incidents 
in both being based upon the difficulties arising from unequal 
social relations. But while Mr. Baring Gould represents the 
different classes of society as being in a constant state of fierce 
antagonism to one another, the author of “Jack o’ Lanthorn” 
sees only the points of contact and sympathy between them. 
The Rev. Martin Lambourne, a most delightful lovable character, 
is left to cope with the charge of a young and eccentric nephew, 
Alaric Lambourne, who has inherited from his father’s mésad/iance 
with a circus rider tastes and aspirations strangely at variance 
with the part he ought to play in life—that of the orthodox 
country squire. The difficulties of the situation are increased by 
the fact that some of Alaric’s plebeian connections have settled 
in the village, at his very doors, and that he has formed an 
enthusiastic friendship with one of them, a youth of his own age, 
who reciprocates Alaric’s affection with a devotion which is 
almost hero-worship. The relation between the two young kins- 
men is a very charming one. “Jack o’ Lanthorn” is the mis- 
leading flicker of Alaric’s youthful fancies, leading him from one 
quagmire of difficulty into another—first into making a declara- 
tion of love to a girl beneath him in station, then into leaving 
his home to seek his fortune on the stage. The way in which 
Martin, while trying not to alienate his inspired ward, keeps 
steadfastly to the course he conceives to be his duty, his failure 
to coerce Alaric, and his noble, humble recognition on his death- 
bed, a most pathetic scene, of his own possible mistakes—all 
this is adinirably described, as well as the gradual awakening 
and transformation of Alaric, who finally settles down as the 
Squire, and marries Martin’s daughter. The book is excellently 
written throughout. Here are no exaggerations, no mannerisms 
of style—the minor characters, as well as the principal ones, are 
skilfully drawn and consistently worked out, and none the less 
pleasant to read about perhaps from the cheering optimism of 
the author, who sees everywhere the underlying possibilities of 
good to be found in all types of human nature. The reader 
will certainly lay the book down with the soothing impression 
that the world is not so bad after all. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ACADEMIC wit—even that crude form of it for which the typical smart 
undergraduate is responsible—possesses a subtle flavour which appeals 
only remotely to those who themselves have never worn cap and gown. 
Bound in half-vellum and daintily printed on hand-made paper, ‘* Echoes 
from the Oxford Magazine” is pleasant to handle and easy to read. The 
book is made up of a selection of poems and parodies contributed during 
the last seven years to a periodical which has recently enjoyed a consider- 
able vogue among the younger men of the University. Some of these 
humorous gleanings in prose and verse are bright and sparkling, and 
touch with playful allusiveness the usual ambitious topics dear to the 
undergraduate heart. The best of them concern the life of Oxford, and 
hint gracefully at its studies and pastimes, its dreams and its jests ; and if 
there is a touch of braggadocia here and there about the book, and that 
affectation of cynicism to which youths with brains are prone, nobody 
worth his salt is likely to appreciate these ‘‘ reprints of seven years” one 
whit the less on that account. 

Mr. Walter Clutterbuck—joint author of ‘‘ Three in Norway ”—spent 
the summer of 1888 cruising in high latitudes on board a whaler, which 
he and a friend had chartered for a trip to Greenland and Spitzbergen. 





*“Ecnors FRoM THE OxrorpD MaGaziNne, BEING Reprints oF SEVEN YrARs. 
Oxford and London: Henry Frowde. Demy 8vo. (5s.). 

“Tue Skivrer tn Arctic Seas.” By Walter J. Clutterbuck. Illustrated. London : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Crown 8vo. (ros. 6d.). 

“Tue EpucATIONAL ANNUAL FOR 1890.” Compiled by Edward Johnson. London 
and Liverpool : George Philip & Son. Crown 8vo. (2s. 6d.). 

Tue Year's Art, 1890." Illustrated, Compiled by Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. 
Editor of the Art Journal. London: Virtue & Co., Limited. Crown 8vo, 
(3s. 6d.). 

“A Trip THROUGH THE EasteRN Caucasus.” By the Hon. John Abercromby. 
Illustrated. London: Edward Stanford. Royal 8vo. (14s.). 

“Potiticat Prisoners aT Home and Aproap.” With Appendix on Dietaries, 
By George Sigerson, M.D. With Introductory letter by James Bryce, M.P. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. Crown 8vo. (2s. 6d.). 

“In Tennyson Lanv.” By John Cuming Walters, Illustrated. London : George 
Redway. Demy 8vo. White cloth gilt (5s.), 
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In the pages of ‘‘ The Skipper in Arctic Seas” an amusing account is 
given of the experiences on shipboard of the author, and his companion 
who ‘* went, and still goes, by the name of Jack.” The “ Traveller” is 
described as a tough, old-fashioned, three-masted schooner, built at Peter- 
head for buffeting with the ice, under the direction of the genial old salt 
who commanded her. The voyage, although it gave the captain much 
pleasure, was not an unqualified success to his patrons, for neither of 
them were good sailors, and they confess that, though the tedium 
was sometimes almost insupportable, they were not afflicted with a 
longing to improve their minds. Sometimes, for ten days at a 
stretch, they were enveloped in fog and could see nothing, because of the 
wet frosty vapour which surrounded the ship; at such seasons their ‘‘ only 
recompense was listening to the distant bark—no cry—of the seals. They 
did not get as far north as the East Island of Spitzbergen, partly because 
of the great barrier of ice which they encountered and partly because the 
wind blew from the north the whole summer through, and only when 
they wanted to come home again at the end of August would it condescend 
to blow from the south, ‘* The consequence was that, although we killed 
seals innumerable, and many strange birds, we only got one polar bear, 
and never succeeded in reaching the home of the walrus ; the carpenter 
we took with us.” The book contains a map, and nearly forty illustrations, 
and it gives a pleasant, easy, gossiping description of life afloat and ashore 
within the Arctic zone. 

The second issue of ** The Educational Annual ” is an improvement on 
its predecessor. The information is both more ample and _ better 
arranged, and though perhaps it would not be difficult to point out a few 
errors and omissions, the compilation as a whole is skilful and comprehens- 
ive. Mr. Johnson contrives to give, by the use of some fifteen penn 
tions, which are printed at the bottom of every page, the gist of a 
waggon-load of school pe emer reports, calendars, and parliamentary 
papers. We can readily believe his statement that his difficulty has been 
to compress within the space of three hundred pages the wide array of 
facts and statistics placed at his disposal. Attention is drawn to the 
Technical Education Act, which is cautiously described as a permissive 
measure, likely to lead in due time to more extended legislation in the 
same direction. The passing of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act is 
cited as an example of the manner in which the question of secondary 
education is coming within the range of practical politics. The 
withdrawal, without Parliamentary discussion, last session, of the new 
Education Code is referred to, and Mr. Johnson hazards the statement 
that the opponents of that proposal have yet to show ‘‘ what they have 
gained by the temporary defeat of a rational and reasonable measure of 
progress.” We are further assured that the prevalent feeling in the 
country with regard to Elementary Education has assumed an 
‘* attitude of expectancy.” This very obvious remark is supplemented by 
the rather droll admission that there is ‘‘ unquestionably hm * uncertainty 
as to what may happen in the near future.” Some of Mr. Johnson’s 
forecasts, in short, are almost as vague, and therefore as safe as the 
predictions of the redoubtable Zadkiel himself. An elaborate classified 
index increases the practical utility of this cheap and useful manual. 


Another handy and compact book of reference is ‘‘ The Year's Art.” 
Mr. Huish gives a careful epitome of everything of interest regarding the 
progress of painting, sculpture, and architecture during the fast twelve 
months. This is the eleventh year of issue, and, like most books of the 
kind, it grows apace—and this is itself an indirect testimony to the 
progress of art, so far at least as quantity is concerned. The volume 
contains portraits of the members of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, and the usual information concerning State Aid to Art, 
Art Institutions in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, the chief 
picture sales of the year, a list of Fine Art dealers, and of engravings and 
etchings recently published. The year’s architecture is also passed in 
review ; the legal decisions of 1889 which concern Art are duly placed on 
record ; and the names and addresses of no less than five thousand 
artists, of more or less repute, are given in alphabetical order. The book 
can scarcely fail to prove of service to artists, picture-dealers, connoisseurs, 
and journalists. 

Mr. Abercromby evidently enjoyed his ‘‘ Trip through the Eastern 
Caucasus ” in the summer of 1888, but the account which he gives of his 
six weeks’ tour cannot be described as exhilarating reading. The Eastern 
Caucasus is still so little traversed by English tourists that we can only 
regret that Mr. Abercromby has not turned such an opportunity to 
greater advantage. There is quite room for a good book on the subject, but 
this narrative is altogether too slight and superficial to fill the void. The 
author seems to have gone at a canter through the unfrequented valleys of 
the region, and he twice crossed the main chain of the Caucasus by passes 
little used, except by natives. He was furnished with a circular letter in 
Russian and Arabic addressed to all in authority, and he admits that it 
*‘acted like a charm” and secured him not merely attention but 
hospitality. It is wee 4 therefore, to be forced to add that he has 
written, not precisely a dull book, but one which, nevertheless, fails to 
give anything like a clear and adequate description of the people he 
encountered and the places he visited. He addsa chapter on the structure 
and affinities of the seven best known tongues of the Eastern Caucasus— 
but this is a subject with which we dare not intermeddle. There are 
some good maps, and a few indifferent illustrations in the volume. 


A little book on a great subject has just reached us—‘‘ Political 
Prisoners at Home and Abroad.” It is written by Dr. Sigerson, a well- 
known member of the Royal Commission on Prisons, 1884, and his 
statements are prefaced with an introductory letter by Professor Bryce. 








The book opens with a brief but searching examination of the basis of 
classification in prisons, and the treatment of political offenders at home 
and abroad, both in recent and more remote times. It is startling to find 
that in Ireland the diet of even the first-class misdemeanant is inferior to 
that of a felon; indeed, as a matter of fact, he fares worse than the 
convicts banished by the Russian authorities to Siberia. Dr. Sigerson 
shows very clearly that political offences are offences against the ordinary 
law of the realm, and that therefore political offenders are, in a legal 
sense, ordinary prisoners. He holds, further, that if the Crimes Act of 
1887 created no new offences, its administrators applied new penalties to 
old offences. Professor Bryce confesses that it is not easy to find an 
exact definition of a political offence, yet everybody is aware of the 
difference between an ordinary criminal and those whose treatment is 
described in these pages. All, moreover, must admit with Mr. Bryce 
that ordinary prison discipline is incomparably more severe and painful 
to men sentenced for political offences than it ever can be to an ordinary 
thief or forger. This volume shows that what Mr. Bryce terms the ‘‘ vain 
attempt to degrade a cause by trying to degrade its leaders” is not the 
work of the British Parliament, but that of ‘ purblind officials of the 
ruling caste.” Dr. Sigerson has placed the case against political coercion 
in a nutshell, and the Tories will find that it is one which is somewhat 
difficult to crack. 


Admirers of the Poet Laureate—and such a term covers nearly every 
educated Englishman—will be glad to learn of a charming and modestly- 
written gift-book entitled, ‘In Tennyson-Land.” Mr. Walters gives a 
brief, and happily not a florid, description of the home and early surroundings 
of the author of ‘‘In Memoriam,” and he also attempts to identify the 
scenes and to trace the influences of Lincolnshire in the poet’s works. In 
this task he seems to us to have been in a large measure successful, and 
the volume throws a good deal of light on what may be called the local colour 
and surroundings of Lord Tennyson’s earlier literary work. The book is 
free from vulgar gossip, and the author, in interviewing old school-fellows 
and the iike of the Laureate, seems never to have trespassed beyond the 
limits of good taste. As far as possible, descriptions of scenery and 
allusions to persons and customs are given, for obvious reasons, in the 
poet’s own words. Twelve beautiful full-page plates of Langton Hall, 
the supposed original of Locksley Hall, Somersly Church, ‘‘ The Moated 
Grange,” the straggling picturesque rectory where the poet was born, and 
other places associated with his early life, heighten the interest of a book 
which is manifestly the outcome of genuine hero-worship on the part of a 
reverent and cultivated student of Tennyson. 





AN AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOGRAVURE from Mr. Herbert J. Draper's fresco ‘‘ Spring,”’ executed 
for the Nurses’ Refectory, Guy's Hospital. Published by the Autotype 
Company, 74, New Oxford Street. 


THERE is a special interest attached to this reproduction of Mr. 
Draper’s fresco, inasmuch as it is the first result of a new de- 
parture in the awards of the Royal Academy. Up to 1886 it had 
been the custom of the Academy to give to the successful students 
prizes of money and medals; but in that year a very important 
impetus to the art education of the student was instituted by the 
foundation of an addition to the biennial money prize in the sha 
of a commission from the President and Council to execute the 
successful work upon the wall of some selected public building. 
The practical value of this gig upon the student’s work 
can scarcely be over-estimated. = 

Mr. Draper's fresco is brightly conceived and gracefully 
composed, though somewhat lacking in that monumental dignity 
essential to mural decoration; but the gaiety of its subject and 
treatment well adapts it for the purpose of its position upon the 
walls of a hospital. When the difficulties that attend upon all 
mechanical reproductive processes are duly considered, it will be 
seen that the plate produced by the Autotype Company thoroughly 
well translates Mr. Draper's fresco. 
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